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*“ Shoke.”’ 


Jakey Seifert’s 


Evening spelling-schools were of frequent 
occurrence during the winter months in the 
country school district in which Jakey Seifert 
lived. ‘These spelling-matches were a source of 
great pleasure to Jakey, although he was such a 
poor speller that he once set the school in an 
uproar by spelling the word “ask” ‘‘a-s-q-u-e.”’ 
He defended himself by saying: 

“Shimmy Shackson he shpelled de vord ‘basque’ 
with a ‘q-u-e,’ und if dot vas right, vy gannot I 
shpell ‘ask’ dot same vay? It vas Shimmy 
Shackson’s fault dot I missed dot vo 

Jimmy Jackson was of course declared guiltless 
by the teacher, and Jakey had to sit down, his 
unfailing good-humor keeping him from mani- 
festing any sign of disappointment or sullenness 
over what he regarded as his unjust defeat. 

He did not feel much interest in the spelling 
contest itself. He enjoyed far more the “‘goot 
time” the boys and girls had going to and from 
the schoolhouse and during the regular ‘‘recess” 
of fifteen or twenty minutes when the spelling- 
school was about half over. 

It was during this recess-time one winter night 
that Jakey confided to Jimmy Jackson and Lute 
Hawley his intention of making the entire spell- 
ing-school “‘shump oud of its shkin” before the 
evening was over. 

“*How ?” asked Lute. 

“You und Shimmy vill keep it to your own 
selves if I dell you?” 

“Yes, honest!” 

**Vill you cross ‘your heards dot you vill not 
dell?” 

Lute and Jimmy ‘“‘crossed their hearts.” 

“You know, poys,” said Jakey, ‘dot some 
folks say de schoolhouse vas, vat you call it, 
ha’nted ?” 

‘Yes; but any one with common sense knows 
that it isn’t true,” said Lute. 

“Dot may pe so,” said Jakey, patronizingly. 
‘But dere vas lots of peoples who haf not got 
gommon sense. A goot many of dose peoples 
vas here to-night. I bet I vill make dem screech 
und shump.” 

“But how ?” 

The three boys were alone in the little school- 
house entry, and Jakey pointed significantly to a 
hole nearly two feet square in the ceiling over 
their heads. 

There was a tiny belfry on the schoolhouse, 
although no bell had ever been hung in it. A 
board was laid loosely over this hole. A ladder 
built against the wall led up to the hole. Jakey 
stepped on this ladder, pointed overhead again, 
and said: ; 

"You see?” 

The boys nodded. 

“Very vell. Go on inside now und listen to 
vat you vill hear. Ven you hear id you must 
say, ‘Oh, dot ghost! dot ghost!’ und yell like 
seexty. It vill be goot fun!” 

The teacher’s bell rang at that moment. Jakey 
scurried up the ladder, and the other two boys 
went into the schoolroom where they were to 
choose sides for the final contest. This took 
about ten minutes, and all was quiet within the 
room when the most dreadful groans and wailing 
cries were heard in the attic overhead. 

Jakey was right when he declared that there 
were many persons in the schoolroom who 
believed the schoolhouse to be haunted. Foolish 
stories had been set afloat regarding frightful 
sounds that had been heard and queer lights that 
had been seen at night in the schoolhouse. 

These stories had their origin in the fact that a 
tramp had been found dead in the schoolhouse 
some years before the night of the spelling-school, 
It had been clearly established that the tramp 
had died from natural causes, but there were 
many who would not believe this. 

One of these persons was a stout, elderly 
woman named Mrs. Higgins. She was present 
at the spelling-school, and when she heard those 
dreadful sounds overhead she terrified nearly 
every one present by shrieking out, in a tone of 
mingled fear and triumph: 

“The ha’nt! the ha’nt! Who says now that 
this house aint ha’nted? Hear that! Oh, how 
terrible! Listen at that! Oh, aint that enough 
to cuddle one’s blood? Hear that, Job Higgins! 
You’ve laughed at me for eight years because I 
knew this house was ha’nted! Listen! What 
do you think of that?” 

The groans and wails and agonizing shrieks 
continued. Some of the smaller children began 
to cry. Even the teacher looked perplexed and 
troubled. 

“Ask it what it wants,” said Mrs. Higgins. 
‘*Make it tell who killed it! Name of sense, Job 
Higgins, what you going to do?” for Mr. Hig- 
gins was going toward the door with a candle in 
his hand taken from the teacher’s desk. 

“I’m going to climb up into the attic and see 
what’s up there,”= 

“You gha’n’t, Job Higgins, you just sha’n’t! 
You'll never come down alive!” 

“Pooh! I aint afraid of any spook that ever 
walked the earth,” said Mr. Higgins, stoutly. 
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“Tt can’t hurt me if it’s a real spook, and if it’s a 
make-believe one, I’ll teach it better than to go to 
skeering a lot of women and children like this. 
I'll pitch it down through the scuttle-hole!” 

The spook evidently heard this threat, for 
the frightful sounds ended suddenly. There wasa 
sound of something moving hurriedly toward the 
seuttle-hole, then there was a cracking sound 
| heard overhead, and seventy-five or eighty pairs 
| of upturned eyes saw the plastering break and 
down dropped the spook at the feet of Mr. 
Peter Seifert, Jakey’s father. 

“My Shakey!” said Mr. Seifert, with uplifted 
hands, and when they descended they grasped 
firmly the dazed and abashed “Shakey,” who 
had made a misstep and plunged through the 
ceiling feet first, bringing a good deal of the 
lathing and plastering with him. 

His explanation that it was “‘yoost a shoke’’ 
did not keep him from receiving punishment at 
| the hands of his irate father in the presence of 
| those he had been frightening “oud of their shkin,” 
but Jakey did most of the “‘shumping,” after all. 


* 
> 





Ephraim’s Story. 

The Badminton Magazine, in describing a 
Virginia fox-hunt, tells how Uncle Ephraim, an 
old-time darky of the typical sort, used to ride 
with his master, the colonel. The moment of 
their setting forth afforded an opportunity for 
seeing this veteran pair at their very best and 
hearing a notable duet. 

Old man Ephraim is standing in his stirrups,— 
one of them, by the way, hung on with a rope,— 
and at the very top of his power and lungs is 
giving the shrill Virginia hunting cry that does 
sole duty for each stage of the chase, with his hat 
in his hand and his black, wrinkled head fringed 
with a circlet of short, silvery hair, his mouth 
wide open and his withered frame shaking with 
excitement. The colonel, at his side, has got to 
work on his big cow-horn, and with cheeks 
puffed out and the color of a ripe tomato, is filling 
earth, air and sky with its strenuous blasts. 

Out come the hounds on the line, one after the 
other and in straggling fashion, but none the less 
keen and always full of music. The sturdy fox, 
who has just disappeared over the top of the 
wheat-field, has nothing to fear from their pace, 
but they may wear him out and run into him at 
midday, or even in the afternoon, for the tenacity 
and hardiness and scenting power of the colonel’s 


Old Ephraim, whose powers of sporting narra- 
tive have been the delight of two generations of 
loafers at the village post-office, whence he fetches 
the colonel’s letters daily, has some most fearsome 
stories of long runs in the days of old. That 
celebrated hunt which took place in Christmas 
week, 1831, when “‘the jedge, Marse Robert’s pa, 
kep’ de hounds,” is known to every one in 
Sassafras County. We were never tired of 
making Uncle Ephraim tell that story, for the 
old. man had come to believe most firmly in it 
himself for the last half-century. 

“Yes, sah, I’se tellin’ you de solemn troof. 
Dem ar dawgs run dat ar ole fox fur two days 
an’ two nights clar through. It wur de day befo’ 
Christmas dey struck dat ar fox’s trail, an’ when 
de jedge quit off hunt’n’ at sundown he done tell 
me ter foller dem hounds an’ see whar dey’s 
gwine ter. Well, sah, I follered ’em all dat 
night. I follered ’em all Christmas day an’ all 
dat night, too, an’ when I caught up wid ’em, jes’ 
as sho as yo’ born, sah, it wur over in Hanover 
County, about’n hour after sun-up, an’ de fox 
was walkin’ an’ de hounds was walkin’! Dey 
was all walkin’ widin a few yards of one nur’r!’’ 


~~ 
* 





A Disappointed Collector. 


The axiom of political economy that the 
demand creates the supply frequently receives 
practical illustration in the experience of curio 
collectors; for even aside from the beaten paths 
of travel, cunning impostures are palmed off on 
the unwary. Dr. William Wright, in his volume 
on ‘‘Zenobia and Palmyra,” relates an incident 
that befell a travelling companion : 

By the end of the first day his money had set 
the whole population in motion to sift the sands 
and rifle the tombs. As soon as the day began 
to break he slipped from the tent and resumed 
his researches among the ruins. On his return, 
he drewdrom his pocket a red silk handkerchief 
and began very mysteriously and deliberately to 
unfold i 

“Thefe,” said he, disclosing a little ivory figure, 
“look at that! It is pure Grecian, of the best 
period. In the expression, the feeling, the spirit- 
uality of that idol, I have little doubt that it 
belonged to Zenobia. And one cannot wonder 
that the lovely woman worshipped so lovely ap 
object !”’ 

We all gathered around, waiting to get a sight 
of the wonderful work of art, when one of the 
group exclaimed : 

‘Why, it’s the head of your own umbrella!” 

A most unsympathizing laugh burst from the 
whole party. The collector turned ashy pale 
and rushed out of the tent. The natives, aided 
by my friend’s dragoman, had stolen the handle 
of his umbrella and sold it to him for ten times 
its weight in gold. That transaction cured him 
of the archzeological fever. 





hounds are remarkable, even if they have little} 
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REAT BICYCLE-RACE!” 
That was the heading of the 
bill which had been thrust into 
Fred Bailey’s hand. The inter- 
est with which he had begun to 
read the bill grew into excite- 
ment as he read that there would 
be a one-mile bicycle-race on 
_... June first, open to all boys from 
fifteen to nineteen, and that the Baxter Bicycle 
Company would give, as first prize, a brand-new 
bicycle with pneumatic tires, worth one hundred 
dollars. The starting-point would be specified 
later. A special notice at the bottom of the sheet 
informed those who wished to try for the prize, 
but who did not own a wheel, that the Baxter 
Bicycle Company would let wheels for eight 
dollars a month, the day of the race included. 

By the time Fred had finished reading he saw 
himself the proud possessor of that prize wheel, 
spinning noiselessly along, the envy of every boy 
in Georgeville. Had he not learned to ride on 
Tom Wheeler’s bicycle, and was he not the best 
rider in town? 

In imagination he was just lending his prize to 
Tom Wheeler, proud to own anything that the 
rich squire’s son wanted to borrow, when his 
vision faded ; the glow of excitement died out of 
his face, and he thrust the handbill into his 
pocket. How could he win the prize without a 
wheel, and without eight dollars to hire one? 
He could find no solution to this problem, and he 
trudged on with a heavy heart. 

At school.the race was being discussed with 
great animation. Every boy who did not owna 
wheel felt that this was the chance of his life to 
get one, and every boy who did own one was 
fired with the desire for a brand-new one with all 
the latest improvements. 

Fred knew every bicycle in Georgeville and 
who owned it. He listened breathlessly, hoping 
to hear some possessor of a wheel say that he 
would not enter the race. That might give him 
a chance to borrow. In vain—all meant to try, 
no matter how little chance they had of gaining 
glory and the new wheel. 

Jim Forbes listened intently to all Fred said 
during the discussion. As they entered the 
building he managed to get close to him. 

“You're going in for it, I suppose, Bailey ?” 
he asked, carelessly. 

“No, I’m not,” Fred answered, rather shortly. 
He did not like Jim Forbes, and he felt that 
there was not a true ring to his voice as he said, 
“Oh, you must! It wouldn’t be a fair race 
without you, Bailey.” 

_The lessons went very slowly that afternoon, 
Fred thought, and his recitations were not up to 
the mark. 

_ “You are assuming that the proposition gives 
just what you are trying to obtain,” said his 
teacher kindly, feeling that it must be something 
tnusual that could cause her best student in 
seometry to make such hard work of his lesson 
that afternoon. 

a. hat is just what the Baxter Bicycle Company 
is doing,” thought Fred. “They assume that 
you have a bicycle by opening the race to you, 
yet a bicycle is just what you are trying to obtain 
by going in.” 

d As they came out of school ‘Tom Wheeler greeted 
Fred with a good-natured slap on the shoulder. 

“Let me congratulate you beforehand, Bailey,” 
he said, heartily. 

“What do you mean ?”’ asked Fred. 

“Why, on the race,” answered Tom. “I’m 
foing in with the rest, but you'll win it, of 
course. There isn’t a rider in town who can 
come up to you.” 

‘I'm not going in,” said Fred, quietly. 

‘Not going into the race!” exclaimed his 








friend. ‘‘You’ve been wanting a wheel for a | 
year, and now that you have a chance of getting 
one for almost nothing, you’re going to give it 
up! What’s the matter, Bailey?” 

“TI don’t exactly see how I am going to enter | 
the race without any wheel, that’s all.” Fred | 
tried to speak unconcernedly. | 

‘‘Why, hire one, of course,”’ said Tom. Then 


one another swiftly and noiselessly. Bent over 
their handle-bars, with their eyes on the ground | 
before them, they never stopped for friendly | 
words or jovial greetings. They seemed uncon- | 
scious of everything but their wheels, the strip of | 
road before them, and their unswerving purpose 
to win the prize. 
Fred Bailey joined this silent company only 





Wheeler’s little brother watching his busy hands 
with wide-eyed interest. 

**Hello, Harry!” he called out. ‘“‘Have you 
come to watch me work?” There was nothing 
the little fellow liked better. “I’ve got some 
beautiful shavings for you this morning.” 

“No; I was to give you this, and then go 
straight home,” answered Harry. He put a 


he thought of Fred’s poverty, and added, ‘It’s | when Tom Wheeler was away with his father, | note into Fred’s hand and disappeared into the 


only eight dollars a month, 
you know, and only two 
months before the race.” 

“But I can’t get sixteen 
dollars; there is no use 
thinking of that,” said 
Fred, decidedly. 

“Look here now, Bailey, 
I know you have earned 
more than sixteen dollars 
since Christmas. Use it 
for this. You couldn’t find 
a better investment.” 

Fred flushed, hesitated, 
then looked Tom proudly 
in the eyes. 

‘When my father wanted 
me to finish at the academy 
instead of going to work,” 
he said, steadily, “‘I told 
him that I should feel 
mean all the time unless 
he would promise to let me 
give what money I could 
earn to help out expenses 
at home. I have never 
spent a cent of my earnings 
since then, and I never will 
until I’m out of school. 
Even if I won the bicycle, 
it would cost me sixteen 
dollars ; and that would be 
just so much out of the 
family pocket. And if I 
did not win!” 

Tom looked at his chum 
with new respect, but he 
could not think of anything 
to say, so there was an 
awkward silence until they 
reached the squire’s. 

“Perhaps something will 
turn up,” he said, trying to 
speak cheerfully, as Fred 
left him at the gate. 

Fred worked away all 
the rest of the afternoon 
at his carpenter’s bench. 
While his hands were 
busy making some book- 
shelves that the minister 
had ordered, his brain was 
busy with the absorbing 
problem of how he was to 
win the bicycle. 

When the shelves were finished he threw his 
tools down and came to an important decision. 
He would put the race out of his mind entirely. 

But his father, who had heard about the race, 
called him into his room that night and had a 
talk with him about it. 

“*Take that sixteen dollars out of your earnings, 
Fred, and hire a wheel,” he said. ‘“That’s fair.” 

“No, father,” said Fred. “It wouldn’t be 
right. You and mother need the money—I 
know that. I couldn’t do it.” 

Mr. Bailey could not urge it after that. 

The next day Tom Wheeler addressed Fred 
carelessly. ‘There will be lots of time when I 
sha’n’t be using my wheel, Bailey,” he said. ‘“‘I 
wish you would use it when you can; then you’ll 
be in training, you know, in case anything turns 
up and you can get a wheel for the great day.” 

Fred accepted the offer almost as much to 
please Tom as himself, for there was very little 
hope in his heart. 





As time went on Fred was amused at the great 
friendliness which Jim Forbes showed toward | 
him, and at the many regrets he expressed 
because Fred could not enter the race. 

““Knowing Forbes, I can’t quite think them 
honest,” Fred said to Tom Wheeler one day. “I | 
should suppose that he wouldn’t want me in the | 
race, for fear I should beat him.” 

During the days and weeks which intervened | 
before the race, as soon as each afternoon session | 
at the academy was over, a score or more bicycles, 
each mounted by a dark figure with back bent | 
and muscles tense, glided swiftly along toward | 
the one hard, smooth road that the village boasted. | 
Back and forth they rode, passing and repassing | 
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or had other things to do. No amount of | 
persuasion on Tom’s part could make Fred use | 
the wheel during these recognized training hours 
in any other circumstances. 

“T am not training for the race,” he would say 
to Tom’s remonstrances. ‘I’m training for an | 
emergency.” 

Early in the morning, when the birds were) 
singing their choicest songs, and when the sun | 
was waking all nature, or at night, when birds 
and flowers were all asleep, Fred would ride out 
to the well-worn road. Up and down, up and 
down he would race, beginning slowly but 
spinning along faster and faster, until the road 
was but a brown blur to his straining eyes. 

The two months had gone by, but the ‘‘some- 
thing” that Tom had hoped for had not turned 
up. The forlorn hope that Fred had cherished 
in spite of inward resolutions had died away 
when the day of the race came. 

It was fine June weather—just right for racing, 
Fred thought, as he ate his breakfast in feverish 
haste in the atmosphere of silent sympathy that 
pervaded the little dining-room. When the meal | 
was over he went out to his carpenter’s bench for | 
a morning’s hard work. 

Once his mother came out into the shed and 
stood over him as he worked, watching him as if 
to guess what was in his mind. ‘You’re going 
to the race, aren’t you, Fred?” she asked, laying 
her hand quietly on his shoulder. 

“Well, I should think so! I wouldn’t miss it 
for anything,” he answered lightly, and his 
mother went back to the house comforted. 

At about eleven o’clock a shadow fell across 
Fred’s doorway. Looking up, he saw Tom | 


warm sunshine, with one 
longing, backward look at 
the gracefully curled shavy- 
ings which covered the 
tloor. 

Fred sat down on the 
edge of his bench and read 
the slip of paper hastily : 

My Dear Fred:—I've 
just had a telegram from 
father to take the next 
train to the city. That 
means that I shall have to 
back out of the race, of 
course. It’s pretty hard 
luck for me, but you must 
take my wheel and go in. 
Don’t say you won't do it, 
for nothing but having you 
win will console me. You'll 
find the wheel in the usual 
place. Good luck to you! 

Tom. 

Fred sat perfectly quiet 
for two or three minutes ; 
then he got up and took 
the note to his mother. 

“O Fred, I’m so glad!” 
she cried when she had 
read it. ‘“*You don’t know 
how unhappy I have been 
about your giving it up.” 

“Then you think I ought 
to take the wheel?” said 
Fred, with a sigh of relief. 
“It seemed to me like tak- 
ing advantage of Wheeler’s 
hard luck.” 

Mrs. Bailey laughed. 
“Tom means what he 
says,” sheanswered. *‘He’s 
a true friend; you ought 
to take him at his word, 
and you owe it to him to 
ride your best.”” Fred gave 
her an enthusiastic hug, 
and was out of the door 
and down the street before 


she had recovered her 
breath. 
Two o’clock was ap- 


pointed as the hour of the 
race. It was a straight- 
away course. By one there 
was a crowd encamped by 
the side of the road and 
filling all the most advan- 
tageous places. Before the race began the trees 
along the way were full of small boys, and their 
shouts and gyrations helped to while away the 
time before the riders appeared. 

At a few minutes after two all was ready. 
Sixteen bicyclists waited, each with one foot on 


| the ground, listening for the word to leap upon 


their wheels. It came. They were off! 

Fred rode prudently. He did not begin with a 
spurt, but for an eighth of a mile was far in the 
rear of the best riders. Little by little, as in 
those solitary rides which he had taken so many 
times along this very road, he increased his speed, 
until by the time they had entered on the second 
half-mile there were but three in advance of him. 

The distance which separated him from them 
grew less and less. Now he was side by side 
with the two in the rear. Slowly, very slowly, 
he gained on them, passed them. Cheers, and 
the ery of “Bailey! Bailey!” from the smail 
boys in the trees, announced this to the crowd 
far forward around the mile line, the finishing 


| point of the race. 


They announced it also to Jim Forbes, the 
solitary rider ahead of him. 

“Bailey! Bailey!” That cry made Jim grip 
his handle-bar harder. Should the fellow who 
had always outstripped him at the academy in 
Latin, in mathematics, in history, outstrip him in 
this race which was now almost won? 

Fred had the inside track, with just room 
enough to pass. The ill-will that had been 
growing up in Jim’s heart fired him to a deed 


| which he would never have attempted if he had 


been in his sober senses. 
So gradually that he lost no ground Jim edged 
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closer and closer to Fred, making an angle with | He could not rob that speaker. Yet the gentle 


his own wheel and the side of the road, pushing 
Fred nearer and nearer to the edge and the 
cheering crowd. So neatly was it done that 
neither Fred nor the spectators realized its object 
until its suceess was almost accomplished. 

In a moment more, to keep on would have been 
to run off into the rank grass by the roadside; to 
slow up would have been to lose the race. There 
would have been no alternative. But when his 
opponent risked that manoeuvre, he knew Fred’s 
skill without being able to rate his strength and 
pluck. 

As soon as Fred realized his position, all his 
manhood was aroused. He gathered his strength 
together, made a desperate effort, shot through 
the narrow space still left between the grassy 
roadside and his adversary’s wheel, passed so 
close that their handles grated, and instead of 
ignominiously following his opponent across the 
line, he was followed by him. Renewed shouts 
of “Bailey! Bailey!” told that Fred had won. 

Very limp he was as he dropped off his wheel 
into somebody’s arms—he really did not know 
whose they were. He thought he was still riding, 
and the trees were flying by him so fast it made 
his head swim. He suddenly became conscious 
that Tom Wheeler’s cheery voice was saying: 

‘Bravo, man, bravo! I was in at the finish, 
and I’m proud to own the wheel you rode on. 
I'd rather have it than the 
new one.’ 

“Did I beat him?’ 
Fred, eagerly. 

“Beat him! I should think 
you did, in more ways than 
one,” laughed Tom, as he 
helped Fred into the buggy 
he had driven over in. 

As he jumped in after him 
a dusty figure limped toward 
them through the crowd, 
and Jim Forbes stood by the 
carriage step. 

**Well, what do 
want?” demanded 
angrily. 

Jim kept his eyes fixed on 
his left hand, which rested 
nervously on the shaft, as he 
stammered : 

“I—I just wanted to tell 
Bailey that—that—I don’t 
think I knew what I was 
doing, and—and—well, ’m 
never going to doanything so 
mean again.” Jim looked 
Fred squarely in the face 
now, and the last words 
were spoken with quiet determination. 

Tom’s face softened and Fred smiled 
weakly. ‘It’s all right, Forbes,” he answered, 
and their hands met a minute before Tom 
whipped up the horses and drove off, accompanied 
by a rousing cheer. 

“‘And to think that Tom had the squire send 
that telegram on purpose!” said Mr. Bailey that 
night, as Fred lay stretched out on the sofa. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Fred, 
raising himself on one elbow to look into his 
father’s face. 

“Why, Tom knew that you would never take 
his place in the race if you knew that he was 
giving it up on your account. So he got his 


asked 


you 
‘Tom, 


| woman would not let him depart before she had 

shared her money with him, so fearful was she 
| lest poverty should be to him a temptation to 
further violence. 


a 





THE WILD ROSE. 


O sweetest of sweet summer posies, 
Content where your pure life is cast! 
You fair Cinderella of roses! 
The true prince will find you at last. 
Laura Garland Carr. 


oe ———— 


Escaped from a Circus. 


Old Zack, an “odd stick.” —— His en- 
counter, after an accident to a circus 
wagon. 


MAN known as “Old Zack” was the 
“odd stick’’ in the rural neigh- 
borhood in which I lived when a 
boy. No one regarded him as 
crazy, but all were agreed that he 
had ‘‘a screw loose” somewhere. 
We boys were all fond of him, 
and he was never happier than 
: when in the company of a crowd 

of boys. We always received a warm welcome 
at his untidy little log cabin, and he was ready at 









ZACK 


SEES THE CIRCUS-BILLS. 


ribbon around the crown of it and two peacock 
feathers sticking up in front in a very rampant 
manner. He had on a red shirt, and a string | 
of yellow glass beads to which he was much 
devoted. A red silk sash my mother had given 
him was tied around his waist, with the long 
ends hanging nearly to his feet, on which he 
wore low shoes but no stockings. 

We boys had seen him arrayed in this way so 
often that we thought nothing of his queer 
appearance, but to strangers he must have been 
startling and ludicrous. 

The circus had to come in its own wagons | 
from Eldervale, a town about ten miles distant. 
Nearly every boy in and around Kirkville started 
out early in the morning to meet the procession. | 
| Old Zack led the way. He was in high spirits, | 
| talking and acting like a boy, and we were glad | 
| to have him with us. 
| We walked half-way to Eldervale before we 
| met the circus. The mere spectacle of the big, 
| gaudy wagons excited our enthusiasm to the 
| highest pitch. An occasional roar from some of 
| the animals in the big cages thrilled us through | 
| and through as we hurried along the dusty road | 
by the side of the slowly-moving train. 
| The circus men made a great deal of sport of 
| Old Zack, but he was too intent on the wonders 
about him to notice or resent their gibes. The 
five huge elephants, the eight camels, the 
noses of lions or tigers or bears at the 
little openings in their cages fully held 
the attention of Zack and ourselves. 

The circus had reached a part of the 
road near Zack’s little cabin when some- 
thing really exciting occurred. There was | 
a narrow stream here with very high 
banks. <A _ small, high bridge with a 
wooden railing on either side reached 
from bank to bank above the stream, in 
the bed of which there were many large 
boulders. 

Seven or eight of the wagons had 
passed in safety, when a big wagon, all 
red and gold, came on to the bridge. 
When about half-way over, the horses 
became frightened, and began to back. 
‘The wagon curved around and struck the 
railing. It gave way, and the rear 
wheels went off over the edge of the 
bridge. 

The driver whipped the horses. As 
he did so the tongue of the wagon snapped 
in two. He jumped from the seat just in 
time to save himself. The wagon plunged | 
down to the rocks below. It struck 
squarely with a crash on one end, and 
then fell over on its side into about a foot 
of water. 

Every boy rushed to the bank of the 
stream. Suddenly one of the circus men 
standing on the bridge called out loudly : 

“Look out there! Run, boys, run! 
Look out, all of you! Old Jupiter is 
loose!” 

He waved his hands wildly toward the 
left bank. The fall had crushed in ore 
end of the wagon, and old Jupiter, a 
boa-constrictor fully twelve feet long, had 
escaped from his cage and was wriggling 
away toward the left bank of the stream, 
with his head about a foot in the air. 

“You ought to have seen the men and 
boys on that bank scatter!” said Hugh, 














father to telegraph for him, went down to the |any moment to accompany us on our hunting | when telling of the exciting occurrence at home 


city, staid over one train and got back in time to 
see you win. The squire told me about it 
to-night.”’ 

Fred got up in spite of his weak legs, took his 
hat from its peg and went out. He went straight 


| or fishing expeditions. 

| We never bagged so much game nor caught so 
| many fish as when shiftless Old Zack was with us. 
Old Zack was a well-known figure at every 
| Fourth of July celebration held in our neighbor- 


that evening. ‘“‘I tell you if they didn’t get out 
of there right forthwith and faster!” 

Zack Lunt climbed a tree about seventy-five | 
feet high, and he didn’t stop climbing until he | 
had reached the top of it. The snake, in the | 
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Zack. “You look out that he don’t come creepmg 
through that corn and scrunch the life out of you 
‘fore you can say ‘Jack Robinson.’ Don’t you 
boys want to go snake-hunting with me this 
afternoon ?” 

“Of course we do,” for Saturday was always 
a half-holiday for us. 

*‘Come over to my house, then, in "bout an hour. 
Lem and Joe Jackman and the Schultz boys 
and George Rayne are coming, and I’ll get some 


|of the other boys to go. George Rayne thinks 
| likely we'll find the varmint in some of them little 


caves over at High Bank; but I don’t hardly 


think he went that far.”’ 


When we reached Zack’s hut, an hour later, 
we found nine or ten boys there waiting, and 
Zack was saying: 

“It aint no use for us to traipse ’way over to 


| High Banks till we’ve beat up the woods nigher 


home. Let’s look ’round here a little first, and— 
great Scott, Joe Jackman, what’s that wrig- 
gling ‘round under that tarpaulin you’re sitting 
on?” 

Joe jumped away in alarm, and Zack and the 


boys roared aloud. Joe had been sitting on a big 


| box placed against the side of the cabin with a 


piece of dirty tarpaulin over it. Suddenly Zack 
held up his hand and said in an awestruck tone: 

‘Listen, boys, listen!” 

We were suddenly still. Zack gave the box a 
kick with his foot, and we heard a queer thump- 
ing sound, while the box seemed to shake a little. 
We stared wildly at each other and Zack stared 
at us for a moment. 

“Boys,” he said, solemnly, ‘‘you’d better take 
to the trees!” 

Then he seized a corner of the tarpaulin, gave 
it a jerk, and seizing the box in his strong grasp 
pulled it around until the side that had been 
against the cabin faced us. This side had stout 
oax slats nailed across it, and in the box was the 
boa, lashing himself about furiously. 

**Aha, old feller!’’ said Zack, gleefully, “‘I got 
ye. Wriggle if ye want to. Squirm away if ye 
please. Lick out yer tongue all yer a mind to. 
Aw, ye ugly varmint!’’ 

The boys were aimost dumb with amazement ; 
but when they could speak Old Zack was asked 
forty questions in five minutes. 

“T’ll tell ye all about it,” he said. ‘Ye see that 
little stable of mine there ?”’ 

He pointed to a little shed about twelve by 
fourteen feet in size, standing on a hillside on a 
stone foundation about two and a half feet high. 
In the rear wall of the foundation there was an 


| opening about two feet square. 


“My two pigs sleep under that stable in bad 
weather, and I made that opening in the wall on 
purpose for them and for—boa-constructors! | 
jest thought that like as not a big boa-constructor 
would come along some time and want to stop 
overnight with me, and so I got ready for ’im. 

“Well, when I got home from the show yister- 
day, Mr. Boa had arrived. He was laying right 
out there on them chips by the woodpile,. and 
when I come ’round the corner of the house he 
darted into that hole and under the stable, and in 
less’n two minutes I had my cabin door lifted off 
its hinges and set up agin that hole, with about a 
ton of rock agin it. Then I had Mr. Boa, and 
agin I didn’t have ’im.” 

“Then what did you do?” we asked. 

“T went to work and I made that box out of 
the.solid oak boards ripped off of the other side 
of my stable and all the odds and ends of stuff | 
could pick up about.”’ 

The box was a clumsy affair but strong, with 
bands of strap iron all around and fairly studded 
with nails. It had a sliding drop-door three or 
four inches back of the slats, nailed about an 


to the squire’s, and found ‘Tom in the back yard | hood, and no boy looked forward to the coming | meantime, ran into some tall grass and brush. | inch apart in front of the box. 


cleaning his wheel. 
lowed. Fred insisted that he ought not to have 
the wheel under such conditions. 

“But you can’t help it. It’s been awarded to 
you, and I won’t have it,” said Tom. 

And really, there was no way out of it. ‘Tom’s 
hearty good nature overcame Fred’s super-sensi- 


tive conscience in the matter; and all he could do | 


at last was to say, “O Tom, you fooled me—but 
you're a brick!” and go home. 
FRANCES EATON JONES. 
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THE POWER oF A Voicre.—A low, sympa- 
thetic voice will sometimes win its way with men 
and women who seem hardened against their 
fellows. Such a voice was possessed by Miss 
Dorothea Dix, whose life was devoted to the 
succor of the prisoner and the insane. 

A story is told of the effect of her voice and of 
her power of persuasion upon a desperate crimi- 
nal. She was travelling in a stage-coach through 
Michigan, when it was held up by a robber who 
demanded her purse. 
tremor of fear, Miss Dix gently told him she had 
but little money, and what she had was needed 
for her work of visiting prisons and poorhouses. 

Almost as the first word dropped upon his ear 
the man stepped. back with a gesture of dismay, 
and his face paled perceptibly. Then he uttered 
an exclamation in which the words “‘that voice” 
could be distinguished. 

He made no further demand, but with some 
feeling said that the memory of an earnest appeal, 
uttered by those very lips in a Pennsylvania 
penitentiary years before, when he himself had 
been present, had not passed from his mind. | 


Without any apparent | 


by this man of forty years. 
He always managed to have fifty cents for a 
circus ticket, even though he stalked barefooted 


and tumbling and vaulting. 
| One day he came over to our house in a high 
| state of delight. My brother Hugh and I were 
greasing a wagon in the barn-yard. 

“Say, boys,” said Old Zack, ‘you heard the 
news?” 

“What news?” 

*** Bout the circus!” 

“No; what circus?” 
“In Kirkville, a week from to-morrow. 
| yoing to be the biggest circus they ever had. I’ve 
just been to Kirkville and seen the bills.” 
| ‘They never do half they say they’ll do on the 
| bills,’’ I said. 

“Well, it’ll be a mighty big cireus if they don’t 

| do but half. I reckon you’ll go.” 
“I s’pose so. You going?” 
“Me? Well, I wouldn’t miss it for a purty!” 
Kirkville, about three miles from our house, 
was the nearest town. It was not visited by a 
circus oftener than once in two or three years. 
When one did come everybody in and around the 
| town felt it to be almost a duty to attend. You 
may be sure that every boy within five miles felt 
a deep and abiding sense of his duty in respect to 
| the circus. 

Old Zack hoed corn for my father long enough 
to earn a couple of dollars, and on the day of the 
cireus he was over at our house by six o’clock, 

| ready to start to town with a number of boys 
who were going with Hugh and me. 
The old man had a new straw hat with red 





It’s | 


It was a long talk that fol- | of the circus with greater eagerness than was felt | Although the entire force of the circus spent an 


| hour in looking for old Jupiter, no trace of him 
could be found. 
| ‘There were thick woods back of the grass and 
“I doubt if we ever see that snake again, and I | 
| wouldn’t have taken five hundred dollars for | 
|him. But we’ve got to go on to Kirkville with 
the rest of our show, or we won’t get our tents 
up in time for the afternoon performance.” | 
Soon after the arrival of the show in Kirkville, 
handbills were distributed, offering a reward of 
| two hundred dollars for the return of the snake 
| in a sound condition. 

No news of the reptile reached the town during 
the day, and as Old Zack walked home with 
Hugh and mé and several other boys, he said : 

“T tell ye, boys, I’m going on a hunt for that 
varmint.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t do you much good to find 
him if there were any trees around for you to 
climb,” said Lem Bates, laughingly. 

“Never you mind "bout that,” retorted Zack, 
“T’ll be fixed to meet ’im next time.” 

“And he'll probably be fixed to meet you,”’ 
I said. 

“Then we'll see which is the best man. Two 
hundred dojlars aint picked up every day, nor 
boa-constructors, nuther.” 

He went his way and we boys stood at our 
gate for some time, laughing and jeering over the 
idea of Zack capturing the snake. 

The next day was Saturday. A little before | 


noon Zack came along near a field in which Hugh 
and I were straightening up some cornstalks. 
“Hello, Zack!” called out Hugh; “you caught | 
that snake yet?” 
“Never you mind ’bout that snake,” replied | 





| more strap iron. 


“Of course,” said Zack, “I didn’t nail them 
slats on till after I’d bagged my game. After 
I’d made my box I waited until daylight to go 
ahead. Soon as daylight come I rolled my box 


into the cireus tent; and the performers had no brush, and the manager of the circus finally said: | to the stable, rolled away the stones, set the box 
more wildly enthusiastic witness of their riding | 


agin the door, slipped out the door and pushed up 
the box.”’ 

“Then what?” 

“Then I went into the stable and stamped 
around to stir up the varmint. There’s straw 
and dead leaves under the barn and I could hear 
Mr. Boa rustling ’round. Then I couldn’t hear 
im. Then I slipped out and dropped the door 
of the box and lifted the box and the snake was 
inside. 

“Yes, sir; I had ’im! He thrashed ‘round 
terribly every time I’d touch the box, but I'd 
cal’lated on ’im doing that and had built the box 
accordingly, and he couldn’t budge it a mite. 

“‘By and by I turned the box over and nailed 
them stout slats in front of it and put on some 
Then I slid out the door and 


interdooced myself to Mr. Boa. He wa’n’t as 


| perlite as he might of been, seeing I’d went to so 


much trouble on his account.” 

“But why didn’t you telegraph to the circus 
people over at Huntley where the show is 
to-day ?” 

“I’ve done that,” replied Zack, ‘and I reckon 
they’ll be over here ’fore night. I thought I'd 
give you boys a peep at the varmint while | was 
waiting. Thought I’d have a little s’prise party 
out of it.” 

Toward evening two men belonging to th: 
cireus came over with a wagon from Huntley. 
They brought Zack his two hundred dollars. 

My father induced Zack to deposit the money 
in the savings-bank in Kirkville. Zack spent 
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the interest aceruing from it in attending every 
cireus that came to Kirkville for years afterward. 
It was only the other day that my brother 
Ilugh, who now lives on the old farm, wrote me: 
“You must remember poor old Zack Lunt, 
although it is so many years since you have seen 
him. He died one day last week, the same poor, 
childish, innocent man he always was. Do you 
remember how he caught that ‘boa-constructor’ 
when we were boys?” J. L. HARBOUR. 
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MY GARDEN. 


If I could put my words in song, 
And tell what’s there enjoyed, 
All men would to my garden throng, 
And leave the cities void. A 
Emerson. 
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The Guards of Royalty. 


Secret police who protect the bodies of 
monarchs from assassins and lunatics. 





HE monarchs of Europe still retain 
their military body-guards, but 
these no longer fulfil the purpose 
for which they were originally 
created, and exist merely for the 
sake of show and ornament. 
This does not mean that the 
sovereigns’ lives are no longer in 
danger, but that military guards 
are not equal to the task of pro- 
tecting them. This task is now 
entirely vested in the police. It 
is they, and not the gorgeously 

arrayed pretorians, who are responsible for the 
safety of the august inmates of the palace, and it 
is upon them that the people rely for the safe- 
guard of those who are supposed to control their 
destinies. 

The degree to which police protection is 
indispensable, may be gathered from the fact 
that President Carnot’s assassination at Lyons 
occurred immediately after Prime Minister 
Dupuy, for reasons yet to be satisfactorily 
explained, had disbanded the so-called ‘‘Brigade 
de l’Elysée,” or presidential police. Had they 
accompanied Monsieur Carnot on his fatal visit 
to Lyons, it is more than probable that Caserio 
would never have had the opportunity of bringing 
his dagger into play. This assassination was the 
cause of the “‘Brigade de I’ Elysée’’ being inme- 
diately reconstituted on an even larger and more 
elaborate scale than before. 

It is not alone from anarchists and assassins, 
however, that the police are called upon to 
protect monarchs and presidents, for they have 
likewise to preserve them from the molestation 
of cranks who mean no positive harm. Few 
people have an idea of the extent to which 
royalty is thus persecuted. 

Seareely a week passes during Queen V ictoria’s 
sojourns at Windsor Castle or Osberne, without 
some crazy person endeavoring to obtain an 
interview with her, either by boldly calling at the 
palace, or else by attempting to waylay the aged 
sovereign when she is out driving. Those of the 
male sex usually declare loudly that they are in 
love with the queen, or profess in an equally 
aggressive manner that they are secretly married 
to her, while the women allege that they are 
either daughters or sisters of Her Majesty, or else 
married to the Prince of Wales. 

This belief in relationship to royalty is one of 





the most frequent phases of insanity in Europe, | 
and at the great lunatic asylum of Ploetzensee, | 
near Berlin, there are to-day several score of | 


demented women who were arrested by the palace 
police while striving to obtain access to Emperor 
William, whose wife each of them claimed to be. 

It is to Chief Inspector Yapp of the London 
metropolitan police, who commands the picked 
men of the A Division of the force, that the 
onerous responsibility of guarding the queen is 
entrusted. The duties of this corps of picked 
men are by no means confined to the mere super- 
vision of the royal palaces, but are of a far more 
extensive character, principally being to keep a 
strict watch over the sovereign when she drives 
out or travels. 

Every time that Queen Victoria means to leave 
her residence at Windsor, Osborne, Balmoral or 
uckingham Palace for her afternoon drive, the 
intention is communicated to the chief inspector 
some hours beforehand by the equerry on duty, 
who announces the itinerary which Her Majesty 
proposes to take. At certain points along the 


route, policemen in plain clothes are stationed as 
well as at all the spots where the royal carriage is | 


likely to stop. 

An inspector of the London police is in charge 
of the men appointed to guard the Prince of 
Wales. I may add that this official is almost 
always of foreign birth. Inspector Hagen and 
Inspector Winkler, two of the prinee’s favorite 
“officers,” who were on duty at the English 
department during the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, were both Germans. The prinee, 
who travels much abroad, finds it indispensable 
that his police inspector should be able to keep in 
direct and easy communication with the conti- 
hental police, which of course necessitates the 
employment of a man who can speak at least 
Russian, French and German. 

King Humbert of Italy is content to be 
suarded by one policeman, instead of by a whole 
‘livision; but this official is a host in himself. 
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He is a sergeant-major of the Carabinieri, that 
magnificent corps of gendarmerie, or police, 
which is composed almost exclusively of picked 
soldiers and ex-non-commissioned officers of the 
regular army. He is a man of hereulean 
proportions, and of tried courage and resource ; 
moreover, as he is a native of Piedmont, he is, 
like all Alpine Italians, blindly devoted to his 
king. He never leaves his side by day, and at 
night sleeps across the threshold of the room 
occupied by his royal master. 

Napoleon III. had a body-guard of special 
police, each of whom was a Corsican, their chief, 
Griscelli by name, having saved the emperor’s 
life several times. His methods, however, would 
scarcely have commended themselves to a consti- 
tutional government, or for the matter of that to 
any straightforward person; for they strongly 
resembled those of the Italian banditti. 

When Count Camerata, a cousin of Napoleon, 
was foully assassinated in the Tuileries under 
extremely gruesome circumstances, Griscelli dis- 
guised himself and followed the supposed 
murderer, Zambo, to London, where Zambo was 
mysteriously stabbed, his body being found float- 
ing in the murky waters of the Thames by the 
English police. 

The same fate overtook Silvani di Perruggio, 
who had organized a most cleverly devised plan 
for wrecking the imperial train near Biarritz. 
This would-be assassin fell a victim to the 
Corsican’s redoubtable dagger at Bordeaux, 
whither the inexorable Griscelli had tracked him. 
Nor is this all; for two Mazzinist conspirators, 
Rassini and Galli, who were engaged in another 
plot against Napoleon, were likewise stabbed by 
Griscelli. 

It is not generally known that the supposed 
suicide of Seni Balbi, a rabid Mazzinist who was 
found hanging stone-dead from the bars of his 
prison cell the morning after his incarceration at 
Mazas, was no suicide at all, but another sample 
of Griscelli’s handiwork. 

A very tragie event of which the Corsican was 


part of theempire. One evening when Napoleon 
was calling at the Countess of Castiglione’s 
magnificent suburban residence, a man crept into 
the room, knife in hand, and threw himself upon 
the emperor. He would undoubtedly have suc- 
ceeded in his murderous attempt had not General 
Fleury, Napoleon’s aide-de-camp, seized him from 
behind and pinioned his arms until Griscelli, who 
had heard the noise of the scuffle from the ante- 
room where he stoog on duty, rushed into the 
boudoir and in the twinkling of an eye cut short 
the existence of this foolhardy conspirator. 

After the fall of the empire Griscelli established 
himself at Constantinople, realizing that this was 
the city where his dangerous talents and his 


use. The greater number of his ex-subordinates 
in Napoleon’s Corsican body-guard entered the 
service of Emperor Alexander of Russia. I do 
not think that they greatly distinguished them- 
selves in this new phase of their career, although 
several of them were remarkably bright and 
clever men. 

Especially so was Rumini, Griscelli’s right- 
hand and principal assistant; for it was he who 
saved Napoleon from death one night when an 
Italian, armed with a revolver, had managed to 
secrete himself in a dimly-lighted underground 
passage that led from the Palace de |’ Elysée to a 
mansion on the other side of the Rue de |’ Elysée, 
and which was occasionally used by the sovereign 
in his nocturnal and secret peregrinations through 
Paris. 
| Whenever this somewhat degenerate monarch 
| wished to escape from the tediousness of court 
etiquette and the continuous surveillance to which 
he was subjected, he was wont to drive openly 





| from the Tuileries to the Elysée. There, pre- | 


| tending that he must attend at once to some 
| exceptionally heavy piece of work, he would lock 
himself in the room that had formerly been his 
| library when he was prince-president of the 
French Republic. No sooner had he thus given 
| his suite the slip than he would vanish through 
| the underground passage leading to the house 
| across the street, which was inhabited by his 
| favorite chamberlain, Count Bacciocchi, whose 
carriage awaited the imperial master in the court- 
| yard. it was when returning from one of these 
| romantic expeditions that the emperor suddenly 
came upon the Italian who had sworn to kill him 
and who was concealed in the little underground 
passage. 

But before he had time to shoot, Rumini, the 
wily Corsican, pounced upon him and disarmed 
him, thus rescuing his sovereign from the very 
| clutches of death. 

The late Tsar Alexander III. had entrusted 
the guard of his imperial person to the care of 
one graphically called ‘‘a Minister of Personal 
Safety,’ who was the head of the palace police, 
composed to a great extent of foreigners, among 
whom was the Corsican, above mentioned. 
General Tcherevine, who was invested with 
extraordinary powers whilst occupying this 
onerous position, was certainly in consequence 
thereof the most influential man in the whole 
Muscovite empire. 

It is he who was responsible for the immunity 
of the autocrat from every harm. Nothing was 
permitted to stand in his way, and all the other 
members of the Russian administration, all the 
| great dignitaries of the naval, military and civil 
/ services, nay, even the Princes and Princesses of 





the hero took place at Passy during the latter | 


unscrupulous services might be put to the best. 


the Blood, were constrained to defer to the 
exigencies of the ‘*Minister of Personal Safety,” 
on the understanding that whatever his demands 
might be, they were prompted by the necessity of 
protecting the tsar, no matter at what cost.. 

General Tcherevine was likewise the originator 
of the ‘“‘Holy Band” or volunteer police, a secret 
society similar in every respect to that of the 
Nihilist conspirators, and formed with the sole 
object of combating them. Composed entirely 
of nobles, the aim of the Holy Band was to 
ensure the safety of the imperial family, and to 
encounter the Nihilists with their own weapons 
in order to beat them on their own ground. 

It will be seen from all I have said that the 
office of policeman in attendance on a king or 
emperor is by no means a sinecure. Yet, strange 
to say, it is, of all dangerous posts, the one in 
which faithful, zealous and efficient service obtains 
the least recognition and reward. 

This is not by any means because the royal 
and imperial personages are ungrateful to those 
who guard them at the peril of their life, but 
because the men who do the best work are, as a 
general rule, those who make the Jeast fuss about 
it, and who hesitate to push themselves to the front. 

It happens to be their duty not only to shield 
their royal and imperial masters from danger and 
annoyance, but also to conceal from them, as far 
as possible, the fact that they have any risk to 
run, either small or great. Hence, a constable 
or detective whose sagacity and intelligence may 
over and over again have preserved his sovereign 
from any kind of trouble or hurt, will often be 
less noticed, less praised and less rewarded than 
the more demonstrative servant who perhaps once 
in his life has had the good luck to stay the arm 
of a would-be assassin after, instead of before, 
the pistol was fired. 

MARGUERITE CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 
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Miss Symonds and her Farm Boy. 


GREAT many boys have asked me 
how I obtained my appointment 
© as cadet to the Military Academy 


at West Point; and, indeed, the 
(4 circumstances were somewhat 

9 curious. I was what is termed an 
Alternate Cadet, and I owed the place largely to 
the homely efforts of a lady on whose farm I was 
working the summer I was seventeen years old. 

She was, probably, between forty and fifty 
years old, and was known among her disre- 
spectful neighbors as “Old Maid Symonds,” or 
“*Het Symonds.”’ She carried on her small Maine 
farm with the help of a hired boy, and that 
season I was the hired boy. 

The place had the reputation among hired men 
of being a hard one. There were five cows to 
milk, calves to feed, pigs to feed, hens to feed 
and, some said, six black cats to feed! It was, 
moreover, a lonesome place, where scarcely any 
one ever came, and several had complained that 
the table was meagre and the bed hard. 

I, however, had no fault tofind. Miss Symonds 
treated me well. The food, if plain, was whole- 
some, and as for the lodging, a bed was a bed 
with me in those days. I went to bed to sleep 
and not to criticise mattresses. Often Miss 
Symonds milked three of the cows herself, and I 
was never asked to feed any cats, though there 
were several about the barn. 

When the corn and potatoes were “cultivated,” 
before hoeing, Miss Symonds led the horse for 
me between the rows. When hay and grain were 
to be drawn into the barn, she rode on the 
rack-art and drove. 

We did nearly all the farm work with a gray 
mare named Luce, which was about the most 
fractious beast I ever saw, very strong and 
spirited. Miss Symonds was the only person 
who could drive Luce, and she sometimes had 
astonishing trouble with her. 

I went there to work in March, while the 
evenings indoors were still long. As my advan- 
tages for attending school thus far had been very 
meagre, I wished to master Greenleaf’s Common 
School Arithmetic, and in spare hours | occupied 
myself ciphering on an old slate that I found in 
the woodshed. For several weeks Miss Symonds 
did not seem to notice my efforts, but one night 
when I had become hopeless over a long example 
in equation of payments, she suddenly said, **Let 
me see that sum.” 

Her voice startled me, for not a word had been 
spoken for two hours. 1! showed her my figures, 
and to my surprise she performed the example 
and explained it to me. After this episode she 
gave me lessons in arithmetic until toward the 
end of the month of May, when I finished the 
book and could perform every example in it. 

{ had heard of West Point, and felt the usual 
longing of a boy to go there, but had never 
cherished any hope of it until the first week of 
June, that summer, when I saw a notice in a 
newspaper of an examination of applicants for 
the cadetship of that congressional district, to be 
held on the twenty-fourth of the following July. 
On that day Congressman Penham, with two 
surgeons and a professor, would examine appli- 
cants for the cadetship. I then resolved to be 
one of those applicants. 

I cherished the design in secret until the 
evening before the Fourth of July, which I was 
to have as a holiday. Then I told my employer 
that I would work on that day and defer my 
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| holiday until the twenty-fourth, if she were 


willing. 

“Why, what is going on then?” she demanded. 

1 then told her of my plan. 

“So you want to become a soldier?” she said, 
after a long silence. 

On the third night afterward she roused me 
out of sound sleep by shaking me sharply by the 
arm. She had come up-stairs with the lantern 
and the axe! 

**Horse-thieves!”’ she exclaimed, in low tones. 
“Get up quick and hurry out to the barn, or 
they'll steal Luce!” 

I followed her down-stairs. At the house door 
she thrust the axe into my hands and bade me 
run to the barn. I made such haste as I could, 
but found the barn closed as usual and the cattle 
quiet. 

“I didn’t much think you would find anybody 
there,” Miss Symonds remarked composedly, 
when I returned to the house. “Il only wanted 
to see if you had courage enough for a soldier!” 
She held the lantern up to scan my face. “You 
don’t look much seared,” she said. 

1 think she took occasion to inform herself as 
to the requisites for admission to the Military 
Academy, for while we were milking the cows the 
next night she told me that I had better review 
my geography and learn all that 1 possibly could 
of United States history. 

“You must write a good hand, spell well, read 
well and cipher well,” said she. ‘*They don’t 
want any dunces at West Point.”’ 

After we had carried in the milk she lighted a 
candle and brought out an old copy-book with 
pen and ink. 

“Let me see you write your name,” said she. 
So IL set at work. 

“Work your pen, not your mouth,”’ interrupted 
Miss Symonds. 

‘*"W. H. Everett,’ that looks decently well,” 
she continued, when I had finished my autograph. 

“Now write it Lieut. W. H. Everett. Let's 
see how that would look.’’ I did so. *‘Well, yes, 
that’s fair,” she said. ‘‘Now write it Capt. W. II. 
Everett. That's good. Now make it Colonel 
Everett. That's better. Now let’s see how 
General Everett will look. 

** Better still,’ she said. ‘‘Now, ‘general,’ write 
the first verse of the first chapter of Genesis, 
without looking.” 

“‘In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth,’ ” | wrote. 

She scrutinized that closely. “Spelled right. 
Capital letters right. If you had begun God with 
a little gy, I should have known you were a 
natural-born ignoramus.”’ 

Then she drilled me in spelling until near 
eleven o'clock that night. 

The next night we had geography, and here I 
was found so ignorant that the exercise was 
continued till near midnight, and repeated on 
three subsequent nights. My teacher seemed 
indefatigable. If 1 made a mistake she was 
down on me “‘like a hawk ona chicken.”” Her 
sarcasm was as sharp as a needle. I had never 
learned one-half as much at school as I learned 
during the evenings of those first three weeks of 
July. 

The distance to Auburn was not far from thirty 
miles. I had planned to set off at about midnight 
of the twenty-third. I estimated that I could 
walk there in nine hours and still have an hour 
to rest, before the examination began at ten in 
the morning of the twenty-fourth. When I told 
Miss Symonds of this plan she said : 

“We shall not need to start until three. I am 
going, with Luce.” 

Somewhat astonished, I replied that I was 
afraid my folks would not be willing to have me 
pay for riding to Auburn out of my wages. 

“Who said anything about pay?” she ex- 
claimed. 

Promptly at two next morning Miss Symonds 
called me. We milked the cows, and while I put 
them out to pasture and harnessed Luce, she 
prepared breakfast. Luce balked in the door- 
yard, but made a start at about three o'clock and 
went like the wind. 

“It is likely that you will need a certificate of 
good moral character,” Miss Symonds remarked, 
as we hurried on the road. ‘“‘We will call at 
Unele Simon’s and get one.” 

Uncle Simon Stevens was one of the selectmen, 
and a kinsman of Miss Symonds’s. Driving close 
up to his farmhouse she tapped at a window with 
the butt of the whip. 

*‘Who’s there?’’ cried a voice. 

“Het Symonds. Get up and write a certificate 
of good moral character for Gen. William H. 
Everett.” 

“Who in the world did you say I was to write 
a certificate of good moral character for, Het?” 
said he, when he came yawning to the door. 

“Gen. William H. Everett.” 

“But I never saw Gen. William H. Everett.” 

‘Well, look at him, then,” said Miss Symonds. 
“Here he sits in this wagon, and for the rest you 
may take my word for it, and make it good and 
strong. Say in it that he will be eighteen years 
old next October, and mind you date the 
document.” 

It was nearly twenty minutes before he reap- 
peared with the certificate. Miss Symonds read 
it by the light of dawn. 

“You might have made it a little stronger, 
Unde Simon,” said she. “But it will do. Get 
up now, Luce!’ 

Luce immediately “‘got up” at a great pace, 
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but after about twenty miles of frisking sobered 
considerably, and we entered Auburn rather 
decorously shortly before nine o’clock. 

**T wonder if the Hon. Mr. Penham will remem- 
ber me,” Miss Symonds remarked, as we drew 
near the Elm House. “I suppose he feels his 
Washington oats some, but many’s the night I 
beat him in the spelling-class when we used to 
go to school together.” 

The candidates had been directed to assemble 
at the Elm House first. To my surprise, Miss 
Symonds allowed me to help her out at the 
piazza steps, and then to take the mare around 
to the stable, while she entered the parlor. 
When I returned she was conversing with a 
gentleman who wore a silk hat. 

“He is a good, honest boy, well and strong, 
Mr. Penham,” I heard her say, and felt rather 
foolish, for I surmised that she was praising me. 
“His courage is all right, and he has a good head 
for figures.’’ 

I saw that Mr. Penham held Uncle Simon’s 
certificate of moral character in his hand, but I 
discerned no encouragement in his face. When 
Miss Symonds introduced me to him he regarded 
me somewhat coldly, and I felt pdinfully awkward 
in my much outgrown suit of tweed. 

Several young men stood about the piazza, 
evidently on the same errand as myself, and at a 
signal from the Congressman we all proceeded to 
the court-house. There were sixteen candidates. 
When we had gathered in one of the court-rooms 
Mr. Penham stated the object of the examination, 
the sums which the United States government 
would allow to the successful applicant during 
his four years at the academy, and the obliga- 
tions incurred. He pictured it as a solemn 
contract. 

Writing materials had been set on the desks, 
and as a preliminary, Mr. Penham desired that 
each candidate should express, in writing, his 
intentions regarding the national service, if ap- 
pointed toa cadetship. After some hard thinking 
I wrote: 

“In return for my education at West Point, it 
is my intention to remain in the military service 
of the United States for life, if the government 
wants me.” 

Our replies were handed down, noted, and our 
names listed. 

“I now desire, also in writing, the sentiment of 
each candidate as to the use of intoxicating 
drinks,” continued Mr. Penham. 

This requisition caused a considerable stir 
among the applicants, but 1 saw nothing amiss 
in it, and I wrote in response: 

“My motto in regard to intoxicating drinks is 
total abstinence.” 

These replies were carefully examined, both by 
Mr. Penham and the college professor, and we 
were then told, incidentally, that what we had 
written was also a test of handwriting, spelling 
and English composition. 

Next came the physical examination by the 
physicians, and we were sent to them, one by 
one, in another room down-stairs. Considerable 
time was occupied by this, during which we sat 
waiting our turns. The young fellow next me 
whispered, ‘‘Have you any idea whom Penham 
will appoint ?’’ 

“No,” said I. 

“They all think it will be Tom Kimball,” said 
he. “The Kimballs are friends of Penham. But 
I thought that I would come down and take the 
examination, just for fun. I don’t expect to get 
the place.” 

“IT suppose the one who stood best from the 
examination will get it,” said I, innocently. 

“You will be disappointed, then, if you don’t 
get it?” he queried, with a queer smile. 

*Some,’”’ said I. 

“Why, Penham has a right to appoint just 
whom he pleases, you know,” said he, laughing. 
“He was not even obliged to have any exami- 
nation.” 

‘Then why did he have one?” said I. 

“Oh, politics, I suppose.” 

This young man’s cynicism disturbed me 
greatly; he seemed to have no faith in a Con- 
gressman. 

When my turn to go down to the doctors came, 
I was somewhat astonished at their order to 
remove all my clothing. They were two plump, 
jolly men. One made notes while the other 
examined me. 

“Well, well!” cried the latter, when I had 
shed my tight suit. ‘““This fellow peels well. He 
looks bigger without his clothes than with them 
on.” He seized me by the arms. ‘You’ve good, 
hard muscles. Just feel of his muscles, Davis; 
they are hard as hickory. What do you do 
for a living?” 

“Work out on a farm,” [ replied. 

**That accounts for it,” said he. ‘‘Pity more of 
them didn’t work on a farm. You are strong, 
but you look as if you hadn’t been to breakfast,” 
he continued, laughing. 

“T took breakfast at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing,” said I. 

**No wonder you look flat,” said he. 

The other physician held a stop-watch six feet 
from my right ear. “Can you hear that watch 
tick ?” he asked. 

‘Distinetly,” I said. The left ear was then 
tested, at the same distance. Afterward he 
carried the watch twelve and then eighteen feet 
from my ear. I could still hear it when ticking, 
and detect its stoppage instantly. 

After a trial of my eyesight they asked me 
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| what contagious diseases I had had, and whether 


I had ever suffered from typhoid fever or 
diphtheria. 
“All right, my boy,” Doctor Davis then said. 


“Now let’s see whether you can get back into | 
I have my doubts | 


that small suit of clothes. 
about it.” 

While I was removing his doubt I was encour- 
aged by overhearing one of them say to the other, 
‘Best of the lot, so far.” 

On our return to the court-room up-stairs, the 
literary examination was resumed, and a question 
in arithmetic given us to be performed on paper: 

“Take the sum of $126,348, multiply it by 1120, 
divide it by five, compute simple interest on the 


quotient at six per cent. for two years and six | | 


months, add the interest to the principal, and find 
the amount.” 

It was easy to obtain the answer, $32,547,244.80 ; 
but I surmised, from what I overheard, that 
several different ‘‘answers” were given. 

We had five minutes for this, and then followed 
equally simple questions in American geography 
and history. 

We were dismissed with the not very satisfac- 


tory information that the appointee would be | 


duly notified. Once, 
while we were writ- 
ing our answers, I 
glanced around and 
saw Miss Symonds a | 


peering in at the door 
observing all the 
applicants closely. 


When I went to the 
Elm House to find 
her, I perceived that 
she was in anything 
save a good humor. 
She had heard some- 
thing which made 
her certain that I 
should not receive 
the appointment. 

“*Let’s harness up 
and go home,” were 
her first words to me. 
“We were fools to 
come.” 

We reached home 
on a cool, dewy. 
night without inci- 
dent, except that 
Luce shied often at 
rabbits or hares 
that had come out of 
the brushwood to 
warm their feet in 
the sand of the road. 
Indeed, they looked 
extremely odd, hop- 
ping ahead of us in 
the obscurity. 

Miss Symonds 
now scouted the idea 
of my receiving the 
appointment, and I 
was not much sur- 
prised nor much disappointed when I read in a 
Lewiston paper a few weeks later that Thomas 
Kimball had received it. 

What did surprise me, however, was a letter to 
me from the Secretary of War early in Septem- 
ber. Miss Symonds brought the letter home 
from the post-office one evening while I was 
husking corn alone in the barn. She was as 
much ‘astonished as I, and stood by while I 
opened it. 

It contained a large, sealed document, and at 
first reading we thought that it was my appoint- 
ment to the cadetship; but on re-reading we 
discovered that it gave me the provisional, or 
alternate, appointment. Mr. Penham had named 
me as the alternate cadet, in case the one first 
named and appointed failed to pass the examina- 
tion at West Point the following June. At that 
examination I was requested to be present. 

“It isn’t the real thing, ‘general,’ but you may 
get it yet,”” Miss Symonds remarked. ‘‘For that 
other fellow was a rather girlish-looking chap. 
He may fail when those West Point examiners 
get hold of him.” 

There the matter rested for eight months, and 
might have rested indefinitely, so far as I was 
concerned ; for I had not enough money for the 
journey from Maine to West Point and return, 
and I deemed the prospect of getting an appoint- 
ment too slight to borrow money for that purpose. 

Miss Symonds, however, declared that I should 
go, and insisted on lending me fifty dollars. 

That journey to West Point opened a whole 
world to my rural eyes! What a beautiful river 
the Hudson seemed to me, and how grand the 
Military Academy looked as I approached it! 
I had little hope of spending more than two days 
there, however; but as my sturdy benefactress 
had shrewdly surmised, the young man first 
appointed failed to pass the searching physical 
examination of the army surgeons. He and I 
were examined together, and he, poor fellow, 
went sadly back home, rejected on physical 
grounds, and I was ordered to remain in his 
place. 

I never allowed myself to forget that Hetty 
Symonds was my benefactress, and when I made 
my declaration to serve in the army and took the 
oath of allegiance and fealty to the Constitution 
of the United States, I also registered a private 
vow that if ever she needed a son’s care I would 
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| give it to her. But she doesn’t seem to be that 
| kind of a woman. 

Thus far ‘‘the shoe has been on the other foot.” 
She has bestowed on me far more favors than I 
on her, and the last time I visited her she told 
me that when she was done with the little farm 
in Maine it was to go to the “‘general.” 

But Iam ame a general yet. 


W. H. Everett. 
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John’s Discomfiture. 


INCE sunrise on a hot August 
day Farmer Walton and his hired 
men had been swinging their 
scythes in unison, and laying the 
grass in heavy swaths. Behind 
them Johnny Walton and Zeke 

Wetherbee, the “hired boy,” armed with pitch- 

forks, were spreading out the dew-moistened 

| rows to dry, and doing their best to keep up 
with the mowers. This was before the days of 
mowing-machines and horse-rakes. 

Mr. Walton’s farm lay among the western 
foot-hills of theGreen 
Mountains in Ver- 
mont. When the 
mowers stopped to 
whet their scythes 
and wipe the sweat 
from their faces, they 
cast longing glances 
northward at the 
mighty forehead of 
Mount Mansfield, 
cool in the upper air, 
and shadowed now 
and then by a silvery 
cloud sailing slowly 
past on its eastward 
journey. 

To the west, 
through openings in 
the hills, they caught 
glimpsesof the bright 
water of LakeCham- 
plain, and beyond 
swelled upward the 
hazy purple of the 
Adirondack forests. 

Johnny tried for 
some time to make 
the grass fly as fast 
as Zeke; but as he 
was only twelve 
years old, while 
Zeke was sixteen, 
he was unable to 
keep up the pace 
very long. 

“T say, Zeke?” 

“Wal, what now ?” 

“T wish I was over 
at the lake there fish- 
ing. Wouldn’t it be 
fun to-day? I just 
believe I could catch a fish as long as my arm 
if I was out there on a boat.” 

“Seems as if ye wished ye was anywhere but 
spreading this ’ere hay,” replied Zeke. 

*“T don’t care! I’m going to ask pa to let me 
go gumming up on the mountain. It’s too hot to 
work, and besides I’ve worked lots already. I 
guess he'll let me go.” 

“T wouldn’t, if I was he, and valued ye at 
the price of a turkey.” 

“Why wouldn’t you, Zeke?” 

“*Cause there’s bears up there that wouldn’t 
like anything better’n broiled boy for dinner.” 
Zeke did not greatly believe in the bears, but he 
did not wish to lose the company of the good- 
natured Johnny. 

“Huh!” said Johnny, contemptuously ; “‘there 
aint any bears up there. Guess I’ve been up 
there times enough to know that. 

“Well, if there aint bears, there’s hedgehogs. 
How’d ye like to run acrost a whopping big 
hedgehog, and have him come at ye and shoot 
ye chock full of quills?” Zeke shook his head 
slowly, closed one eye, and looked as if the other 
were fixed on some awful tragedy. 

“Do you suppose I’m afraid of a hedgehog? 
I’d fetch hima wipe acrost the snoot that ’ud settle 
him. Don’t you recollect the time when the two 
hedgehogs come down to eat the salt whar pa had 
salted the cows, and the white-shouldered calf 
went up to smell of ’em, and one of ’em struck 
her on the nose.with ’is tail, and she run roun’ 
blattin’ with ’er nose full 0’ quills? And T just 
went up with a club and killed both of ’em. 
Who cares for a hedgehog ? ’’ 

“Ye don’t know all about hedgehogs yit, 
Johnny —” 

But Johnny, with a scornful ‘‘Bah!” deserted 
Zeke, and ran forward to where the mowers were 
whetting their scythes. 

“Say, pa,” said he, eagerly. 

‘Well, what is it, sonny ?” 

“This ’ere is a-gitting monotynous. Mayn’t I 
go gummin’ ?” 

““Monotonous is a large word for such a small 
boy,” said his father, smiling. ‘‘Where did you 
pick it up, Johnny?” 

“Oh, I guess it’s a good word. I heard the 
minister say it when he was telling ma about the 
prayer-meeting. Say, mayn’t I go?” 

“So haying is getting monotonous, is it? 
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you’ve had a pretty long spell at it lately, that’s 
a fact. I guess I can spare you; but don’t go too 
far, Johnny, and be back in time to get the 
cows,” and the kindly farmer patted the boy’s 
shocky head. 

“All right, I’ll get home real early.” 

Above Mr. Walton’s farm the forest-clad 
mountain rose with quite a steep incline. Johnny 
had first to go through a region of great sugar- 
maples and yellow birches before reaching the 
spruce belt, which covered the rest of the moun- 
tain to its top, save here and there where the 
rocky sides were too steep to permit the lodgment 
of soil wherein the trees could take root. 

It was past noon when he reached the spruce 
belt. The climbing was tiresome. The weather 
had been unusually dry and hot for two or three 
weeks. At such a time, late in August, the short, 
soft mountain grass becomes remarkably slippery. 
Several times Johnny slid downward quite a 
distance before he could stop himself. 

He found plenty of gum, sometimes in single 
lumps projecting from the rough, scaly bark, 
sometimes collected in a “pocket” or groove 
running up the side of a tree. His pockets were 
soon filled, and it was yet early. 

He decided to climb to a series of barren ledges 
some distance above, from which, over the tops 
of the trees, a fine outlook over a broad landscape 
was afforded. Johnny did not care particularly 
for the landscape; but from those high ledges 
a wide stretch of Lake Champlain was visible, 
and Johnny hoped to see that wonderful thing— 
the steamboat which made daily trips between 
Burlington and Plattsburg. From these ledges 
he had once seen it and its heavy trail of 
smoke. 

The ascent was steep and difficult, over rocks 
and fallen trees, but in half an hour he reached 
the desired outlook. Yes, there was the wonderful 
steamboat out in the sparkling waters beyond 
the islands. Not a large or fast object did it 
appear, so many miles away; but Johnny knew 
that it was much larger than his father’s barn, 
and faster than his father’s fastest horse, for his 
father had told him so. 

While he sat eating his lunch and watching the 
long, black ribbon of smoke in the still, hot air, he 
heard a queer little shrieking noise above him. 
He looked up, and soon detected a dark, hairy 
mass lying motionless in a cleft over a narrow 
shelf about fifteen feet above where he sat. 

At first he was uncertain what it was; but 
quickly he noticed long, white quills scattered in 
the black hair, and he recognized it as a hedgehog 
—as he and every one else he knew called the 
Canada porcupine. 

Johnny’s hunting instincts were aroused. He 
forgot the steamboat; he wanted some fun with 
that porcupine. 

It was not easy to get at it. The wall to be 
scaled was quite perpendicular on its front, but 
to one side a few crevices and projections offered 
a means, difficult and somewhat hazardous, of 
climbing to it. He looked around for a weapon, 
and found a dry branch, which his former experi- 
ence with hedgehogs satisfied him would be 
sufficient. 

Twisting this into the back of his suspenders, 
in order to have his hands free, he succeeded after 
much effort in reaching the shelf. This was a 
narrow platform not over two feet in width, and 
affording footing for about four yards, being 
merely a projection in the face of the cliff, which, 
almost perpendicular, extended perhaps a hundred 
feet higher. 

Near the end of this shelf was the shallow cleft 
in which he had seen the porcupine. It was still 
there. Johnny began to tease it with his stick. 
At first it tried to draw back; but finding no 
shelter from its tormentor, it uncurled itself 
suddenly and rushed out at him with open jaws. 
Now Johnny had little respect for the martial 
qualities of the porcupine, so it is not to be 
wondered at that this aggressive movement com- 
pletely surprised him. 

The porcupine was a very large one—twice as 
large as any Johnny had ever before seen. Its 
eyes were sparkling with rage; its lips were 
drawn back in a hideous snarl, disclosing four 
chisel-like, cruel incisors. Its strong quills were 
erected, swelling it to a really formidable size. 
Its whole aspect was of such ferocity that the boy 
was appalled. 

Before he could collect himself, the animal was 
on the point of fastening teeth in his legs; an¢ 
having neither time nor room to swing his club, 
all he could do was to interpose it in front of his 
assailant and endeavor to push the creature off 
the ledge. If the porcupine were not a clumsy, 
slow beast, the battle must have ended at once 
in utter disaster for the boy. 

The enraged animal followed Johnny closely 
to the end of the shelf, only his stick shielding 
the boy from the dreadful jaws. Having no 
room for farther retreat, and none to pass by the 
creature, he instinctively did the only thing left 
for him, which was to spring over its back. 

The porcupine turned instantly and followed 
him to the other end, where the jump was 
repeated. For a long time this performance 





continued, the creature dogging Johnny with 
deadly pertinacity, its visage growing more fr ight- 
|ful and demoniae. All that the boy could do 
| was to poke defensively with his stick, and wish 
he could get a chance to swing it and bring it 
down upon his enemy’s head. But the attempt 
would have given the porcupine time to bite, and 





a grip from those terrible jaws was something 
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Johnny felt that he could not endure. He had 
all he could do to keep beyond their reach. 

His enthusiasm for hunting hedgehogs was 
quite gone. That a hedgehog should hunt a boy 
thoroughly disgusted him. He thought of his 
mother, and how sorry she would be to see him 
in this danger. He thought of the haymakers 
down there, nearly two miles away, and was 
amazed that he should have been willing to 
exchange the dear, delightful amusement of 
pitching and raking hay for his present laborious 
and profitless employment. He wished that his 
father or the teasing Zeke ‘were at hand to make 
a flank movement upon his tireless enemy. 

At last, just as Johnny, exhausted and breath- 
less, had resolved to risk the dangerous leap 
downward as his only salvation, the porcupine, 
following him as he was preparing to jump, ran 
upon a smooth and somewhat sloping portion of 
the rock near the edge. The boy at once saw 
and took advantage of his adversary’s error. 
Quickly putting his stick against its shoulder, he 
thrust with all his might, and succeeded in 
pushing it off the edge. 

But alas! Johnny had no chance to exult 
over his victory. With the last thrust, just as 
the porcupine went over, the dry stick snapped 
short off, and Johnny lost his balance. He bent 
and tried to grasp at some hold, but only 
sueceeded in delaying his fall an instant. 

Instinctively pushing himself from the rock so 
as to fall clear of its rough face beneath, he 
glanced downward, and to his horror saw that 
the porcupine, with its quills bristling out in fury, 
occupied the exact spot where he must land. 
With creditable presence of mind, he spread his 
feet apart so as to straddle the animal and avoid 
contact with it. 

Unfortunately that particular spot was covered 
with the dry, slippery grass. Johnny’s feet shot 
from under him, and he sat down heavily upon 
the porcupine—fortunately not on its hinder parts, 
where quills are most plenteous. The plump 
body of the creature probably saved him from 
broken bones, yet not a thought of gratitude 
thrilled Johnny’s soul, for the quills of the 
porcupine’s fore parts are highly efficient. 

With a yell, Johnny tore down the mountain 
toward home, grabbing with his hands at the 
eruel spurs which urged him forward. His 
speed was remarkable, and his expressions 
energetic in the extreme. In less than half 
an hour the haymakers, engaged in raking 
the hay into windrows, heard and saw 
him bounding down the field toward the 
house. 

“Why, what in the world is the matter 
with Johnny?” asked Mr. Walton, anx- 
iously, as all started rapidly for the house. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if he’d seen a bear,” 
said Zeke. 

Mrs. Walton, hearing the unmartial 
sounds of Johnny’s approach, ran out as 
he, panting and breathless, pulled up in 
the dooryard. 

“Why, Johnny!” said she, frightened 
at his woful aspect. ‘‘What is the trouble? Come 


right in and sit down; you argall out of breath.” | 


“Don’t want to sit down!” sobbed Johnny. 

Mr. Walton and his men now arrived. 

“Johnny, are you hurt? What has happened 
to you?” asked his father. 

“Sat down on a hedgehog!” 
and danced again. 

“Gosh all hemlock!” gasped Zeke. ‘What 
did ye want to set down on a hedgehog for?” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed the horrified mother, as 
she inspected the results of Johnny’s encounter. 
“*He’s stuck full of quills! Get them out quick, 
father !” 

Mr. Walton laid the boy across his knees. 

“Well, I declare!” he exclaimed, after testing 
two or three of the quills with his fingers, while 
Johnny still shrieked. ‘They’re just as if they 
were driven into him with a hammer! Zeke, 
run to the tool-box and get the plyers.” 

With this surgical instrument and some help 
from a sharp penknife, he succeeded within half 
an hour in removing Johnny’s trophies, with 
the exception of several barbed and brittle points 
which had broken off and were destined to remain 
in a long time before they finally worked them- 
selves out. Zeke, meanwhile, stood bent over 
with his hands upon his knees, gravely watching 
the operation. 

“Like pulling pin-feathers out of a goose, aint 
it?” said he. 

“T’d just like to see you sit on a hedgehog, just 
once, and see how you’d like it!” roared Johnny, 
angrily. 

“Why, Johnny,” said Zeke, with an air of 
venerable experience, ‘‘when a fellow is as old 
as I am, he knows enough to pick out some other 
kind of a seat. I’m s'prised at ye.” 

“I tell you I didn’t mean to do it!” screamed 
Johnny. 

“Zeke Wetherbee,” said Mrs. Walton, sharply, 
‘you let the poor boy alone! He has enough to 
suffer without your tormenting him.” 

ns, Jh, well, Mrs. Walton, I don’t want to plague 
him; only I’m kind of curious to know how he 
come to set on a hedgehog.” 

In a short time Johnny was able to tell his 
story, and thus relieved any doubts Zeke may 
have formed as to his sanity. Zeke then had to 
admit that he did not see what better Johnny 
could have done in the circumstances. 

Ye recollect I told ye ye didn’t know all 
about hedgehogs. If that there animile had got 


Johnny roared 
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a holt of ye, he’d ’a’ stuck your whole carcass 
full 0’ quills.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Walton, “let us be thankful 
that things are no worse, and that you broke no 
bones in your fall.” 

“T aint thankful!” said Johnfhy, rebelliously. 
“I'd rather have broken every bone in my body 
than sat on that hedgehog !’’ 

An application of a patent liniment, warranted 
“good for man or beast,” to Johnny’s wounded 
parts made him squeal and prance anew, but in 
a little while he felt better. It was several days, 
however, before he began to resume his usual 
cheerful views of life, and more than two weeks 
before he had the least use for chairs. 

Johnny killed many a porcupine after this 
adventure, but never did he attack one without 
assuring himself of plenty of room for retreat in 
case of need. Ropert M. BAILey. 
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Caricatures and Caricatured. 
By Thomas Nast. 


Making people look funny for the public 
good.—How a great caricaturist has 
done it. 


S the editor of the Youth’s Companion 
has asked me to write about caricatures, 
which I have been making for a good 
many years, it strikes me that I had bet- 

ter begin by telling what caricatures are, or ought 
to be. Webster’s dictionary gives pretty good 
definitions. It says a caricature is: 

(1) ‘“*The exaggeration, in a representation, 
pictorial or otherwise, of that which is character- 
istic.” 

(2) “A figure or description in which the 
peculiarities of a person 
or thing are so exag- 
gerated as to appear 
ridiculous.” And an 
instance of the meaning 
of the word is given in 
the quotation: ‘The 


truest likeness of this 
prince of French litera- 
ture will be the one that 


is most of the look 
of a caricature.” 
In fact, a good | 
caricature is a 
strong likeness. It | 





must bring out the pecu- — 
liarities of the person 
so that recognition of the 
subject will be instan- 
taneous.” Ofa successful ye 
caricature people areapt «© % 
to say, “It is more like 
him than his photograph 
is.” To show what I 
mean I will first give 
some pictures of myself, 
partly because I know 
the subject will not be offended by it. Would that 
all caricatured individuals submitted as gently! 

When I am drawn on stone by a lithographer 
who gets up advertisements of my lectures,— | 
an idealist, a flattering portrait-painter or | 
draughtsman,—he makes the best of every | 
feature by toning down defects. Naturally the | 
people, after seeing this picture of me, will wish 
to come to my lecture to see if I am really so 
good-looking as all that! 

They find I’m not. They see me as I am in 
the accompanying photograph. 

But that picture doesn’t show me as I soon 
proceed to show myself to my audience, by a 
process precisely the reverse of that to which my 
flattering friend resorted. 

First I tackle the most salient feature, which 
is, in myself as in most people, the nose. See 
how careful the lithographer was to give me a 
Grecian nose! But I haven’t a Grecian nose, as 
the photograph proves, and as I show by drawing 
my own idea of it. When a man has a nose like 
mine, with a hook in it, I make the hook more 
obvious. 

See the wave he has given my hair, and the 
lofty forehead and large eyes that he has presented 
me with! Now, as my hair is 
obstinately straight, I make it 
bristling; as I have a low fore- 
head, 1 show it lower. I draw 
my eyes smaller than they are; 
and as my mustache is long, I 
make it longer. And thus I make 
a caricature of myself. 

If you should meet me on the 
street at some future time, you 
would recognize me much more 
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If a man has a long neck, make it longer; 





he is small and short, make him more so; if he is 
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obese, he is to be credited with more notable 
| rotundity of form. 

And yet the caricaturist must not exaggerate 
too much. He must not libel his subject. 
| Excessive exaggeration prevents quick identifica- 
| tion of the subject, and may excite pity for him, 
as a gross libel does. 
certain amiable aspect. 
gives the idea of malice 
in the work and malice 
commonly defeats its 
purposes. 

The features and 
figure are not the only 
peculiarities suscep- 
tible of caricature. 
Eccentricities of walk, 
manner, bearing, gest- 
ure, can all be caught 
and most expressively 
pictured. Clothing and 
personal ornaments, 
too, can be dealt with 
very effectively by judicious 
exaggeration — not by the 
stupid, farcical, tasteless dis- 
tortion seen in the work of 
|some who call themselves 
caricaturists. 

A caricature, to be 
effective, should be drawn 
with a distinct purpose 
in view ; it should not be 
designed merely to make 
cruel fun of somebody’s “% ah - 
peculiarities. Yet harm- 
less fun can be so made, 
as witness, for instance, this picture of 
myself as an owl. 


Too much exaggeration 
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and when once you trace the animal traits 
in a face you always see them there. 

Sometimes, too, a face resembles or sug- 
gests some object in such a way that the 
caricaturist, by bringing out the resemblance, 
may powerfully suggest a ruling passion or evil 
motive in the person pictured. For instance, there 
were my representations of the evolution of a 
money-bag to Boss T'weed’s head. 

Look at the head and you will 
see that its general outline is sug- 
gestive of a money-bag. Having 
drawn one, the next thing naturally 
was to place the sign for a dollar on 
it, which immediately suggests the 
features, so that the drawing needs 
but a dark mark here and a curved 
stripe there to become a recognizable 
likeness of 'T weed. 


be as familiar as I am with Boss 
Tweed and his thefts, so I will tell 
them that he was the head of a 
gang of municipal politicians who 


had a strong hold of power in New | 


York about twenty-five years ago, 
and used it to rob the city of many millions of 
dollars. I had the honor of being one of many 
who made war on him and tumbled him down 
and brought him to justice, so that he died in 
jail in 1878. It affords me much gratification to 
remember that he used to say: 

“1 don’t care what the papers publish 
about me, for most of my constituents can’t 
read; but those confounded caricatures of 
Nast—everybody can read them!” 

A rather curious fact about T weed’s arrest 
in Spain—whither he had fled in hope that 
he would not be handed over to the United 
States, as we then had no extradition treaty 
with Spain—is that Caleb Cushing, our min- 
ister at Madrid, gave the Spanish officials 
one of my caricatures of Tweed to assist 
them in identifying him. The picture 
represented the Boss as a Tammany police- 
man gripping two boys by the hair, and so 
he was arrested by our Spanish friends asa 
child-stealer. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the caricaturist necessarily aims at present- 
ing the person he has chosen for a subject in 
a ridiculous or degrading light. 

I haveoften sought to indicate 
latent foree, sometimes with 
intent that the man represented 
might feel urged to make good 
the suggestion. 

Again, I would exaggerate the 
strong points of men, like Lin- 
coln, Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, 
who performed great deeds. This 
is a truer way of picturing them 
than by drawing pretty, namby- 
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quickly by my caricature than by the flattering | pamby portraits of them and giving them an affec- 


picture drawn by my lithographer friend. 


ted pose; and I think the great men would prefer 


if he is very tall, give him additional inches; if | face. 





A good caricature has a | 
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People often resemble beasts or birds, | 


J Young readers of to-day may not | 
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| wished to leave out the warts that grew on his 

“Paint me as I am,” said the lord 

| protector, sternly. He was not the only great 
man who felt so. General Butler, being once 
asked if he felt offended by my caricatures 
of him, replied, “‘No. Nast has caricatured 
me, but he has never insulted me.” Indeed, 
he was an irresistible subject. See how a few 
lines fairly indicated his face. 

A capital subject for endless caricature was 
the late Benjamin Disraeli—Lord Beacons- 
field—Premier of Great Britain. 

Now behold how every feature lent itself to 
caricature, because all were peculiar and well- 
|marked. Those accustomed to see him might 
well have identified any one of these bits of his 
face. 

Put these bits together and we have a caricature 
which is no libel, but fairly and strongly indicates 
| the reflectiveness, the humor, the mystery and 

the wisdom of Gladstone’s great antagonist. His 

attitudes, too, were peculiar, and it would be 
easy to make a sketch of him from the shoulders 
down, which those who often saw him in the 

House of Commons would promptly recognize. 

Horace Greeley, again, was an excellent sub- 
ject for good-natured caricatures ; his ingenuows 
features, his impulsive gestures, his carelessness 
in dress, his old umbrella, his antiquated hat, his 
cherubie figure all assisting to a sense of the 
amusing and lovable points of the great editor’s 
character. ‘ 

The illegibility of his handwriting was a source 
of endless jocularity to his contemporaries, as 

when he wrote in an edi- 
torial, ** ’Tis true ’tis pity, 
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= sme Ea » and pity ’tis ’tis true,” and 
| ) i found it in the Tribune 
next morning as “’Tis 
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| two ’tis fifty, and fifty 
tis *tis two.” This 
picture signifies the 
energy with which he 
entered the office that 
forenoon. Though 
most people delight in 
seeing caricatures of their acquaintances, few 
enjoy such pictures of themselves, as was made 
quite evident to me one night in 1866. I had 
painted a series of caricatures to be used as deco- 
rations for the opera ball, given in the Academy 
of Music in April of that year, and there I hada 
good opportunity of noting the effect of carica- 
tures on the subjects. 

There were about sixty pictures altogether, 
and they represented many of the prominent 
characters of that day, politicians, litterateurs, 
actors, singers and divines. 1 noticed that every 
| one of them who was present appeared to think 
| the caricatures excellent until he came to his own, 
| and then the change in his expression was great. 

The lot of the caricaturist can hardly be 
considered a happy one. He gets himself disliked. 
It often devolves on him to present people to 
themselves in a very unfavorable light, and they 
generally retain a feeling of resentment toward 
the caricaturist, no matter how worthy may have 
been his motive in presenting the uncompli- 
mentary revelations. 

But if he works honestly, with intent to serve 
good causes and damage only rogues and hum- 
bugs ; if he deals without malice, though sometimes 
severely ; if he, in short, tries sincerely to do his 
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duty in the particular art to which he devotes 
himself, he is sure to win many true friends and 
retain his own self-respect, though he may have 
too much reason to believe that his work debars 
|him from becoming a social favorite. This is 
because so very many people are conscious of 
some weakness, some eccentricity or something 
| worse in themselves, and so fearful that the 


In caricaturing the figure one must deal as with | the strong picture, even if it did not flatter them. | caricaturist in company may be taking notes for 


the face—exaggerate the striking peculiarities. 


Oliver Cromwell rebuked the painter who 


| future revelations. 
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Current Topics. 


The election judges in the poetically- 
named village of Loch Lynn Heights, in 
Maryland, have decided that women are not 
persons within the meaning of the town election 
laws. They do not attempt to point out the 
proper dictionary word by which that impersonal 
but important part of humanity should be desig- 
nated. 


If the sighing of prisoners in Siberia 
did not enter the ear of the tsar on his coronation 
day, it is possible that there may yet come to his 
mind the thought that twenty millions of his 
subjects are too illiterate to have read the simplest 
account of the splendid ceremonial by which he 
was declared the embodiment of authority and 
the arbiter of good or ill to his people. 

A visitor to Winchester School, Eng- 
land, asked a laborer, ‘‘Who was the founder 
of this school?” ‘William of Wykeham, sir,” 
said the man, promptly. “Who was king at 
that time?” was the next inquiry. “I never 
heard ’is name, sir.’ Thus, after five centuries, 
the memory of the man who established a great 
school 1s cherished among the common people. 
The mere monarch is forgotten. 

Unemployed people and vacant lots. 
A New York association secured, two years ago, 
a number of vacant lots which they parcelled out 
to be cultivated by persons who were without 
employment. The association wished to help the 
poor to help.themselves, and their success | 
prompted twenty cities to take up the scheme. | 
All but two—St. Louis and Cincinnati—have 
taken up again this year on a larger scale the | 
same good work. In St. Joseph, Mo., only one 
man was willing to cultivate a lot of waste land 
last year, but his success was such that this year 
there is not land enough to supply the applicants. | 

History furnishes no more striking 
instance of fidelity than that recently commem- 
orated in South Carolina by the erection of a 
monument in honor of the negro slaves, who 
protected the women and children of the South 
while the men were fighting for a principle, the 
triumph of which meant the continued enslave- 
ment of their race. ‘The fidelity undoubtedly had 
its growth in thoughtlessness that was childlike ; 
but affection prompted it, and the loyalty of true 
hearts should not be too closely analyzed. Its 
quality is as distinct and excellent as that of the | 
pearl among gems. 





Arizona.—Misled by a contemporary which | 
is seldom in error, the Companion recently drew | 
an unwarranted inference from statistics given of | 
lawlessness in Arizona. It is true that the rela- | 
tive proportion of prisoners to population is | 
somewhat larger in Arizona than in other territo- | 
ries or other states. It is equally true, as the 
census shows, that less than a fifth of Arizona’s | 
criminals are native-born, and that more than a | 
fifth are Chinese, Mexicans and Indians—races 
with which the states that were named by way of 
comparison have little or nothing to do. A state- | 
ment that omits these latter facts is necessarily | 
incomplete. When they are taken into account, | 
Arizona makes a more creditable showing than | 
some other communities; and the Companion 
regrets its repetition of the half-truth that, after 
the manner of half-truths, did an injustice. 

The assistant secretary of Arizona writes us | 
“that in Maricopa County, the largest county in 
population of any in the territory, with a land | 
area larger than that of the whole State of | 
Massachusetts, there are less than twenty peace 
officers, including a sheriff and his deputies, city | 
marshals and deputies or constables. ‘The agri- 
cultural and horticultural districts are the abodes | 
of peace and plenty, and in the towns life and | 
property are more secure than in the Eastern | 
States.” 





At the trial in New York City of a| 
police inspector for bribe-taking, the prosecution 
desired to secure a jury capable of appreciating 
the force of circumstantial evidence. Mr. Fox, 
one of the attorneys for the people, therefore 
devised two or three intricate questions concerning 
such evidence. These he put to the talesmen 
summoned to serve on the jury. As each man 
answered them lucidly, or failed to comprehend 
them, he was accepted as a competent juror, or 
set aside as too dull to serve. These queries 
were known as Fox’s “knockout drops,” from 
their efficiency in keeping stupid men out of the 
jury-box. 
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|they were used by both the defence and the | and one or more ships will be used for exercises. | It is stringently forbidden in intercollegiate 
prosecution with such energy that the panel fell| Ships have been detailed for the use of the | agreements and faculty regulations. There can 


before them like wheat before a harvesting- 
/machine. One of the questions, noted for its 


verbosity and tendency to confuse, and put by the shallow-water man-of-war which the Pitts-| institutions. 


| the defence, was as follows: 


California militia. 
One of the most novel features of the service is 


burg battalion” has had constructed for river 


Suppose the court should charge you that the service. It is covered with light plates of steel, 
administration of the criminal law is essentially has room for a complement of one hundred men, 
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| be little question, however, but that it has too 
| frequently prevailed, even in the most reputable 

Its decline—and of this also there 
is happily little doubt—is due less to agreements ° 
and regulations than to the awakened sense of 
| honor of college men themselves. 


| 





dependent, in a large degree necessarily, upon | and carries for its main battery a six-inch breech- | 


| his “‘slate” from selfish personal considerations, 


‘largely yachtsmen and others who are fond of 


| for their use this summer. 


the existence of circumstances for the purpose of 
|making out criminal charges—what would you | 

understand the court to mean by this? 
| Wretched English, and baffling as is the ques- 
tion, it was not only a petard before which many | 
talesmen fell, but an excavator that opened a| 
way of escape to bright men who were unwilling | 
to serve on the jury, and who knew how to feign 
dullness or ignorance. The incident is another 
illustration of the fact that there is hardly a 
human conception for evading or for establishing | 
truth or error that may not be used both for and | 
| against the purpose for which it was devised. 
| 
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Patriot and Boss. 


In the course of friendly comments on the 
government and people of the United States, a | 
famous Englishman once said, ‘‘Manifestly, those 
who framed your Constitution never dreamed 
that twenty thousand citizens would go to the polls 
led by a ‘boss.’” If this remark, made a long 
time ago, were to be repeated to-day by its author, 
he would need to multiply the figures, but the fact 
of such a blind following would remain. 

It would be difficult to picture a more striking 
contrast than that between the patriotic “framer” 
of a state or national constitution and a mere 
political “‘boss.” The ‘“‘framer’’ asked, ‘“‘What 
can I secure for the people?’’ while the ‘‘boss’’ 
asks, ‘‘What can I get out of the people?” The 
| “framer’’ looked forward, hopefully seeking to 
| vindicate the people’s sovereignty; the ‘‘boss” 
| hopes to see that sovereignty abdicated. In his 
| vision the “‘framer” watched independent legis- 
lators, freely conferring with them when consid- 
ering legislative measures; the political “‘boss” 
sees members thronging him and fawningly 
asking his approval of their pet schemes. The 
‘“framer”’ saw in anticipation a gathering of 
unhampered delegates agreeing on candidates 
most desirable because most fit ; the ‘“boss” makes 





and sees that the convention does not break it. 

The “framer” could not have dreamed of the 
modern “boss ;” the ‘“‘boss” thinks pityingly of 
the ‘“‘framer,” born too early for the spoils. 





| 
| 


on | 





THE FLOWERS. 


Earth’s children sluinber when the wild winds rise— 
The tempest passes o’er, and heaven looks through 


their eyes. George Edward Woodberry. 


* 
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The Naval Militia. 


The rapid development of the naval militia 
movement in the lake and seaboard states justifies 
the expectation that the volunteer forces thus 
enrolled will be a valuable adjunct to the navy, 
in any emergency calling for their services. 

The organizations are formed under state laws 
as a part of the volunteer militia, and they are 
intended to sustain to the navy a relation similar 
to that which exists between the state militia and 
the regular army. 

The movement began in Massachusetts in 1888 
with the enactment of a law authorizing the 
formation of a naval battalion of volunteer militia. 
New York and Pennsylvania soon followed with 
similar laws, and at the time the Secretary of the 
Navy made his last report there were battalions 
in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, California, Illinois, 
Michigan and Maryland; and battalions were 
being organized in Louisiana and Ohio. Alto- 
gether nearly twenty-seven hundred men are 
enlisted in these organizations. 

The men who volunteer for this service are 





aquatie sports, and among them are some who 
were once seafaring men, or connected with the 
navy. They are intelligent,-hardy and enthusi- 
astic. They subject themselves to regular drill 
throughout the year, and for a certain time in the 
summer make cruises on board of ships lent by 
the Navy Department, or go into camp for boat | 
and shore-line reconnoissance work. 

The Michigan and Illinois divisions of the 
naval militia have their instruction on the Great 
Lakes. The corvette Michigan has been assigned 
A monitor has been 
detailed for the practice of the Georgia and North 
Carolina organizations, and a cruiser for the use 
of the Louisiana and South Carolina militia. 
One week is to be spent in the waters of each 
state. 

The Maryland militia will either go into camp 





loading gun, and three rapid-fire guns in its | 


secondary battery. It draws only three and a 
half feet of water. 

When a naval battalion goes on board one of 
the vessels of the navy for a practice cruise, it is 


treated as a ship’s company under its own officers. | 


The men are told off into gun crews, and are 
taught how to manipulate the guns. 
drilled in the carrying of ammunition, in knotting 
and splicing, in the handling of torpedoes and in 


target-practice. They are assigned to detached | 


duty in boats, and make reconnoissances along 


the shore, taking bearings, soundings and other | 


observations, and acquiring skill in the use of the 
lead-line. 

The officers have instruction in handling vessels, 
in docking and undocking, and in other matters 
essential to efficiency. 
and men are made familiar with all details of the 
construction of modern ships of war, and the 
management of the formidable guns which they 
carry. 

a ae 


THE _PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


These chosen precincts set apart 
_For learned toil and holy shrines, 
Yield willing homes to every art 
That trains or strengthens or refines. 
Vv. W. Holmes. 
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Two Sorts of Professional Athletes. 


The month of June is always the culmination | 


of the athletic, as well as the academic, side of 
school and college life’ The bvat-races, the 
baseball matches, the field and track contests 
bring the amateur athlete into such prominence 
that even the commencement orator is in danger 
of eclipse. June is therefore a good time to 
consider athletic tendencies and the questions 
that grow out of them. 

Of these none is more serious than the matter 
of “‘professionalism” and its relation to amateur 
sport. Of course the ideal relation between -the 
two is no relation at all; but this is a consumma- 
tion not yet attained, no matter how devoutly we | 
may have hoped for it. 

The undisguised professional we can easily | 
reckon with. The expert baseball-player who | 
signs a contract to play for money on a team | 
owned and managed by business men according | 
to business methods is no longer dangerous per | 
se to the interests of genuine sport. Even the | 
loosest of rules must debar him from all participa- | 
tion in amateur contests. The class is objection- 
able, however, because of its numbers and the 
false ideas of sport which it tends to foster in the | 
minds of thoughtless and uneducated people, | 
especially in the cities. 

The rise and growth of professional baseball is, | 
indeed, a curious chapter in athletic history. | 
The game itself, differing widely from its present 
form, had become popular before the Civil War, | 
and even so early money was covertly paid for | 
the services of particularly skilful players. The | 
first salaried team was the famous Red Stockings | 
of Cincinnati, which, beginning in 1869, travelled 
from one end of the country to the other, meeting 
all comers, without the loss of a game. 

Two years later a national association of 
professional clubs was formed. ‘In 1876 came the 
National League. The last twenty years have 
seen the formation of associations by the score 
and teams by the hundred. The list of salaried 
players runs up into the thousands, and there is 
hardly a city in the country without its paid 
representatives on the “diamond.” 

Doubtless the success of such enterprises, 
considered as business ventures, prepared the | 
way for the extension of ‘‘professionalism” into 
other sports. It had been demonstrated that the 
public would pay money to witness exhibitions of 
skill with ball and bat, just as it would go to the | 
circus or the sleight-of-hand show. Why should | 
not the expert bicyclist or billiard-player or 
runner exploit his talent in the same way? The 
result has been that there is hardly a single sport, 
manly or unmanly, which is not played for 
money. 

Football, as played in the colleges, is perhaps 
the most notable exception. But even football— 
and here we touch the most difficult phase of the 
whole question—has not been free from the taint 
of a certain sort of professionalism. 

It is not the avowed professional whom we 
meet here, but the disguised professional, the 
semi-professional. He may be merely a poor 
youth, unable to pay his way through college 
unassisted, who accepts an offer which the too 


| intense rivalry between colleges prompts some 


thoughtless enthusiast to make to him—an offer 


They are | 


In this way both officers | 


| grow up to be a yellow man, though I fear 
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A Bilious Poet. 


Ardent hero-worshippers and sympathizing fel- 
low-dyspeptics find it possible to forgive Thomas 
Carlyle his famous inconsiderateness and bearish 
disposition, despite even the misery they caused 
to his gifted and overburdened little wife; but it is 
not easy for ordinary mortals to think of them 
with patience. In the case of the late Lord 
Tennyson, who it is now beginning to. be freely 
| stated was a literary lion decidedly apt to bite, the 
feeling is different. 

Carlyle was dyspeptic and ferocious. Lord 
Tennyson bilious and blunt, not to say rude. But 
| the roughness of a great man who makes tragedy 

in his household cannot well be treated lightly. 

That of one who is helpful and lovable at home, 
| while he sometimes “lays the rough edge of his 
tongue,” as the Lrish say, to the susceptibilities of 
admirers and acquaintances, can be taken humor- 
ously as a foible of genius. A man of genius, of 
noble character and of really kindly heart, Lord 
Tennyson was; but he was also occasionally very 
impolite to visitors. 

A lady who, more than forty years ago, was 
taken to see Tennyson—then the new laureate—by 
a friend of hers who was acquainted with him, 
gives an amusing account of her experience. Her 
| friend was the wife of Henry Taylor, himself a 
| well-known poet, and the families of Taylor and 
| Tennyson at that time lived not far from each 
| other at Twickenham, and were congenial and 
| friendly neighbors. Unfortunately, the call took 
place on one of Tennyson’s bilious days, and was 
not wholly successful. 

“We were received,” the lady said, “by Mrs. 
Tennyson, but the t did not pages until Mrs. 
Taylor had asked that he might sent for. He 
came into the room looking very gloomy, and only 
spoke in monosyllables. rs. Taylor, who was a 
bright, vivacious Irishwoman, ra lied him on his 
moroseness. 

“One would say, Mr. Tennyson,’ she said, ‘that 
you are not pleased to see us! 

I don’t think you would be pleased to see 
visitors,’ cried Tennyson, ‘if you hired the Times 
to read for one hour a day, and the visitors came 
just during that hour!’ 

“Mrs. Taylor then said, ‘And you never come to 
see us, though you know how Mrs. Wordsworth 
likes to see you. We come here four times to one 
eall from — 

“It’s all very well for you to talk,’ said Tenny- 
son, morosely. ‘You have only to order your 
horses to be put in and to drive over here. hen 
I come to see you, I have to go to the expense of ia 
cab or a railway ticket.’ 

“He afterward left the room, leaving me very 
abashed, for he had taken no notice whatever of 
me. Mrs. Tennyson noticed my condition, and 
came and sat by me and spoke very kindly. Mr. 
Tennyson was not well, she said; he suffered from 
biliousness, and his manners that day meant 
nothing. She was sorry that [had come just that 


| day, because when her husband was in a good 


humor he was so delightful. ‘You cannot imagine. 
my dear, how pleasant it is to hear him read his 
poetry aloud. He reads it so beautifully!’” 

She continued for some time to soothe the feel- 
ings of the overlooked young lady like a tactful 


| hostess, and like # good wife to impress upon her 


how kind and considerate the poet was in his 
household when not under the malignant influence 
of bile. On the way home with her friend the young 
guest repeated these remarks, which won Mrs. 
Taylor’s immediate assent, especially as to the 
laureate’s virtues as a family man. 

“Oh yes,” she said, “‘Tennyson is a model father. 
If the baby is heard erying, it is Tennyson who 
rushes up to the nursery to comfort it, not Mrs. 
Tennyson, and he spends most of his time over his 
son’s cradle. And I hope that the ae A won't 

e may, 
as Tennyson smokes his pipe all the time he is hi 
the nursery, and envelops his heir in clouds of 
smoke.” 

The baby duly grew to manhood, and survives to 
bear the honor of his father’s title and the interest 
which attaches to one of his father’s name. But 
notwithstanding Mrs. Taylor's justifiable anxieties 
eoncerning his early introduction to tobacco, it is 
not reported that the present Lord Tennyson is a 
“yellow man.” 


o SS 


Dilatory as a Correspondent. 


A comical story was recently told by an American 
author residing in London. At an evening gath- 
ering of a company of bright men, the conversation 
turned upon neglect to answer letters promptly, 
when he related his experience. 

The literary man received one morning a letter 
from an intimate friend in America, announcing 
briefly the sudden death of his wife, to whom he 
was devotedly attached. The letter was read with 
deep sympathy, and was put aside in a pigeon-hole 
of the author’s desk, to be answered by the first 
transatlantic mail. 

Like other men who earn their living by their 
pens, this author disliked private correspondence, 
and had formed the habit of holding letters for 
some time before answering them. 

The letter of the heartbroken husband was not 
one that could be easily answered. The next ocean 
mail did not have the author’s reply. He waited 
another week and tried to begin a letter, but was 
interrupted by a caller. A fortnight afterward he 
reproached himself for his heartless procrastina- 
tion, and made a fresh start; but the opening 
sentences did not suit him, and he tore up the 


or use the receiving-ship Dale, and a naval vessel | to help him through college in order that he may 
will also be given for their use. War-ships will | play on the team. Or he may be a graduate, 
be furnished for the Pennsylvania and New | induced by a similar offer to take a course in one 
Jersey organizations. A joint camp will probably | of the professional schools attached to his univer- 
be established on Long Island for the Connecticut | sity. , 
and Rhode Island organizations and one division; ‘To point out the harmful nature—the dis- 
| of the New York militia, and several war-ships | honesty, to speak plainly—of such a practice is 
will be in attendance. The Massachusetts militia | far easier than to detect or prevent it. The great 


sheet. 

A month passed, and the letter was still unan- 
swered. He thought of his friend very often, but 
he could not force himself to write the usual 
expressions of condolence and sympathy. Six 
months went by, and the letter was still at the 
bottom of the file. ‘ 

At last he was overwhelmed with a feeling of 


| 


Recently, at a murder trial in the same city, | will have the use of the receiving-ship Minnesota, | mass of college students vigorously denounce it. | shame for having treated his friend with such 
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coldness and indifference. He answered the letter. 
He filled five or six sheets with tender reminis- 
cences of the American friend’s wife, and with 
sympathetic expressions of friendly feeling. The 
letter was stamped, sealed and sent off by post. 

What was his horror and amazement when the 
next morning’s mail brought him a second letter 
from the same American friend! He looked at 
the envelope with a vacant stare for a moment, 
and then hurriedly broke the seal. It announced 
the widower’s engagement with a young lady to 
whose beauty and intellectual graces he bore full 
twibute. 

The author was dismaytd. If the second letter 
had only come a day earlier, the first would 
never have been answered. As it was, the happy 
man in America would receive the letter of condo- 
lence when he was in the mood for congratulations 
and good wishes. 

“Well,” said the author, in conclusion, “the 
incident worked a reform in my habits as a corre- 
spondent. I answered that letter at once and | 
from that time I have not allowed my correspon- 
dence to fall into arrears.” 


ee 


RASH YET GENTLE. 


General Molyneux tells a story of the brave 
young Prince Imperial of France who was with 
him in Africa in the campaign that resulted so 
disastrously. As the two were riding home one 
day, they were walking their horses a little behind 
the rest of the company, and talking. The general 
referred to an action of the prince who, some days 
before, had gone straight for some Zulus on a hill. 

“Why did you do it,” he asked, “when the death | 
of one or even a dozen Zulus would not affect the 
success of the campaign?’’ 

“You are right, I suppose,” answered the prince, 
“put I could ‘not help it. I felt that I must do 
something.” 

Just at that moment a shot was fired on the left, 
and the man who had done it rode quietly on, 
reloading. if he had fired at a Zulu, he had killed 
him; if he had fired at a buck, he had missed it; 
he was neither hurrying nor dismounting. The 
conclusions were plain enough; yet there was the 
excitable prince, sword drawn, going for the man 
at full gallop, in danger of breaking his neck by 
riding so wildly iti the dusk. 





“Prince, [must order you to come back!” shouted 


General Molyneux. 

The prince pulled up at once, saluted, returned 
his sword, and said nothing for a minute. Then 
he broke out, “It seems I am never to be without 
a nurse!” In a moment he added, “Oh, forgive | 
me! But don’t you think you are a little phleg | 
matic?” 

The general reminded him that he had just owned 
himself wrong in the rash episode previously 
under discussion, and the prince laughed, confess- 
ing himself wrong again. 

“Some day in Paris,” he said, “I hope I shall be 
your guide, philosopher and friend.” 

No one could help loving the young man. He 
was daring beyond the point of rashness and gentle 
under rebuke. 
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STATESMEN IN BED. 


When, in the old days of trouble between the 
English and Freneh, there was talk of sending 
Admiral Hawke to sea to keep watch over the 
enemy’s fleet, there occurred a notable interview. 
It was November. The weather was stormy and 
dangerous for vessels, and the government was 
not agreed as to sending them out. 

Mr. Pitt, who was in bed with gout, was obliged 
to receive those who had business with him in his 
chamber. This room had two beds and no fire. | 
The Duke of Newcastle came to him to consider 
the sending out the fleet, and had scarcely entered 
the room when he cried out, shivering all over 
with cold, “How is this? No fire?” 

“No,” said Mr. Pitt, “When I have the gout, I 
cannot bear one.” 

The duke, wrapped in his cloak, took a seat by 
the invalid’s bedside and began talking; but he 
found himself unable to endure the cold. 

“Pray allow me!” he exclaimed, suddenly, and 
without taking off his cloak, he buried himself in 
the other bed. and continued the conversation. 
He was strongly opposed to risking the fleet in 
the November gales. Mr. Pitt was as absolutely 
resolved that it should put to sea, and both argued 
the matter with much warmth. It was the ouly 
warmth, indeed, in the room. | 

“I am positively determined that the fleet shall 
sail,” sald Pitt, accompanying his words with the 
most lively gesticulations. 

“Itisimpossible! It will perish!” said the duke, 
with equal emphasis. 

At the moment the discussion waxed hottest 
another dignitary of the realm came in, and found 
it difficult to keep his countenance at the sight 
of two ministers deliberating on a matter of so 
grave importance from such a novel situation. 

The fleet did put to sea, and Mr. Pitt's judgment 
proved to be right. The enemy was crippled, and | 
«singular advantage gained. 


THE PRINCE’S CLOCK. 


_ Punctuality is said to be the virtue of princes, 
but they may shine by other courtesies as well. 
Chis is especially true in England, where they can 
take no part at all in the government of the 
country ; if they are to distinguish themselves at 
all, it must be largely by their courtesy and tact. 
The heir apparent to the British throne, the 
Prince of Wales, undoubtedly possesses these 
‘Wualities in a high degree. The prince has for 
some time been seeking in vain the name and 
address of a man, who is believed to be an 
American, who once made an interesting test of 
these qualities on his part. 
ee an. is this: Some years ago the prince | 
maguitienas ane from an unknewn hand, of a 
prc it clock of great artistic worth. It was 
companied by an unsigned note, Stating that the 


THE YOUTH'S 


clock was a “simple token of recognition of the | 


prince’s kindness and courtesy in picking up a 
lame man’s cane.” 

The prince, when he received the clock, could 
not recall any such incident as the one mentioned. 


But, after some reflection, he remembered that, | 


during the queen's jubilee year, when public 
ceremonies were for a time almost incessant, he 


had oceasion to pass along in front of a line of | 
spectators. As he did so, they fell back somewhat | 
precipitately, and a lame man in the crowd dropped 
his cane, and was unable to reach it. | 


The cane fell near the prince’s feet; he stooped, 
picked it up, and passed it to the lame man, who, 
in the rush, had no opportunity to express any 
thanks. | 

The clock now occupies an honorable place in| 
Marlborough House, the prince’s residence, but 
he has not yet learned the name of the donor. 


APPLIED THEOLOGY. 


Stonewall Jackson's religion was always spoken 
of in the same breath as his military genius—of 
which, indeed, it was an integral part. His servant 
used to say that he always knew when there was 


| to be an especially bloody battle, for the general 
| spent most of the preceding night on his Knees. 


His staff could not fail to be imbued with the 
sentiment of their great leader. Mr. J. N. Jones, 
a chaplain in the Army of Northern Virginia, 
relates a characteristic incident that owes its wit 
and complexion to “Stonewall’s” well-known 
religious character. 

During the battle of Malvern Hill, General 
Jackson sode, as was his wout, into the very hottest 
of the fire. For some time he and his staff sat on 
their horses at a point at which there was a 


| converging artillery fire, but the general seemed 


to be ome oblivious of it until one of his 
couriers was ki 
and told them to dismount and shelter themselves. 

Major Dabney chanced to be near a very large, 
thick, oak gate-post, and very wisely got behind 
that, sitting bolt upright with his back against it. 

Soon after Major Nelson rode up to bring some 
message from the general of another division to 
General Jackson, and with a soldier's keen eye, 
took in the situation. Delivering his message, he 
rode to Males Dabney, saluted and said: 

fe Dabney, every shot and shell and Minié 
ball strikes just where the Lord permits. You 
must excuse me, sir, for expressing my surprise 
that you are seeking to put an oak gate-post 
between you and Special Providence!” 

The major, not at all abashed, replied, “My 
dear fellow, you do not understand the doetrine of 
Special Provideuee. At this juncture, L look upon 
this gate-post as a very Special Providence.” 





SECURED HIS RIGHTS. 


Because he carried a hundred pounds of baggage | 


in excess of the amount allowed to one passenger, 
a commercial traveller had an amusing experience 
which is described by the Bangor Commercial. 
The baggage-master at a certain smajl town told 
him that he must pay seventy-five cents to have 
his extra trunk taken to the next station. 

The drummer knew that this was just fifty cents 
too much, but there was no time to argue. He 
asked the fare to the next station. It was thirty 
cents. He bought a ticket. Then he presented 
his two tickets, and the baggage-master, not very 
willingly, checked the trunks. 

_ While this was being done, the drummer asked 
if there was any one in the crowd who was going 


lled. Then he turned to his staff, 
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to the next station. If so, he added, a ticket could 
be bought at a discount. He succeeded in selling 
his extra ticket for twenty cents. | 

This made the baggage-master furious, and when 
the train came in he informed the conductor that 
the drummer had excess baggage and only one 
ticket. The conductor took up the matter where 
the baggage-master left off; but the drummer told 
him that one ticket was good for one fare and two 
checks were good for two trunks, and he would not 
pay an “excess” rate. 

On their arrival at Blank station, the conductor 
warned the station-agent to see that “excess’’ was 
collected. The drummer replied that, unless those 
trunks were delivered to him before the train 
started, he would remain on board, go to head- 
quarters and report the case. He got the trunks. 


A RARE WOMAN. 


One of the most attractive and best beloved 
among the American women of our century must 








be reckoned Sallie Ward, who married Doctor 
Hunt, and who was the idol of Kentucky. She | 
was not only beautiful, but richly endowed with all 
the most admired graces of mind and character, 
and there seems to have been a universal enthu- 
siasim about her. | 


Mrs. Ellet, who has written so sympathetically 
of American women, says that Sallie Ward’s popu- | 
_— was somewhat like that of a princess in 
her hereditary province, where even the humblest 
individual could claim a sort of ownership in her. 

If a child had a pet kitten or bird, it was fondly | 
named Sallie Ward. When a farmer wished to | 
apply the highest possible praise to one of his 
young live stock, he would distinguish it as “a 
perfect Sallie Ward.” } 

But perhaps the most shining jewel among all 
these praises lavished upon her came from a little 
girl, whose mother was one day teaching her to 
say her prayers, and to think on the power and 
greatness of the Creator. 

“God made all the beautiful things,” said she. 
“He made the stars and the flowers —” 

“And, mamma,” interrupted the child, with a 
ey simplicity of thought, “he made Sallie 

Tard!” 


“THINK.” 


To read for instruction is commendable, and to 
read for amusement is, under certain conditions of 
mind or body, almost equally so. The reading one 
finds it hard to defend is that which is done with 
no end in view but to “kill time.” When one is 
tempted to this form of dissipation, it will be 
helpful to remember the suggestion ascribed to 
one of the merchant-princes of Canada. 


Late in life, after his fortune had been made. 
Mr. 8S. took a young man into partnership. Entering 
the office on a dull day in the dull season, the 
millionaire found his partner yawning over a book. 

“What's that you’re doing?” Mr. 8. asked. 

“There was nothing else to do, so I'm reading,” 
was the answer. 

“Nothing else to do! Reading!” the great 
merchant repeated, in a tone that expressed 
wonder, amusement and scorn. “When you've 
nothing else to do, don't read. Think!’ 
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WE KNOW NO TIRES SO GOOD AS HARTFORDS. 
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HEN you grow up you will, 


OFT MOOOOOODOODOoOe™ 


many of you, wish tohunt this @ 

rare animal a oh ooh oe 
Send me SIX CENTS for the ; 
fe fF 4 
Northern Pacific’s 3 
» 


New TOURIST Book that has an 
account of a hunting trip in the 
mountains where two of them were @ 
obtained 


CHAS. S. FEE, é 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Highly 
ty, Absorbent, 
“2° Entirely Free 
y from Starch. . 
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of package. 


Made absolutely hygienic by ster 
ilization and antiseptic bleach 
Sold by Dealers. Write for Sample to 
' 39 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





Best. 
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White Mountain , ..'; 
Freezer. 


Most Economical. 
Quickest. 


hing to have 

the best Ice 

Cream, quickly 

prepared and at half 

the confectioner’s price 

when you use an Im- 

proved White Mountain 

Freezer. Inabout Four Min- 

utes the finest Ice Cream can be 

frozen with it. Every family can 

afford this delicious dish at home 

whenever desired. ‘‘ Frozen Dainties ”’ 

gives Fifty choice recipes — we will send it 
free to any address. 


% WuitE Mountain FREEZER Co., Nashua, N. II. 
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The Squirrel’s Road. 


It zigzags through the pastures brown, 
And climbs old Pine Hill to its crown, 
With many a broken stake and rail, 
And gaps where beds of ivy trail. 

In hollows of its mossy top 

The pine cone and the acorn drop; 
While here and there, aloft, is seen 

A timid, waving plume of green 
Where soine shy seed has taken hold, 
With slender roots, in moss and mold. 


The squirrel, on his frequent trips 

With corn and mast between his lips, 
Glides in and out, from rail to rail, 

With ears erect and bushy tail. 
Sometimes he stops, his spoil laid by, 

To frisk and chatter merrily, 

Or wash his little elfin face, 

With many a nod and queer grimace. 
Anon he scolds a passing crow, 

That stirs the pine boughs, skimming low, 
Or seurries like a frightened thief, 

At shadow of a falling leaf. 

All day along his fence-top road 

He bears his harvest, load by load— 

The acorn with its little hat, . 

The butternut, egg-shaped and fat, 

The farmer’s corn from shock and wain, 
€heek-pouches-full of lesser prain 
Three-cornered beech-nuts, thin of shell, 
The chestnut, burred and armored well, 
And walnuts with their tight green coats 
Close buttoned round their slender throats. 


A busy little workman he. 

Who loves his task, yet labors free, 
Stops when he wills to frisk and bark, 
And never drudges after dark! 

1 love to hear his chirring ery, 

When rosy sunrise stains the sky, 
And see him flashing to his toil 

While early frost encrusts the soil. 
With tail above his back, he sails 
Along the angles of the rails, 

Content to gain two rods in three, 
And have sure highway from his tree. 


Pear is the old-time squirrel-way, 

Paved with its moss and lichens ay — 
The straggling fence that girds the vill 
And wanders through the pine woods still. 
1 loved it in my boyhood time, 

1 love it in my mamonss Breas: 

1 fain would go to-day, and lie, 

And watch the squirrels zigzag by! 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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Unusual Testimony. 


Courts of law recognize the fact that the testi- 
mony of a dying person should have more than 
ordinary consideration. The reason is that with 
most persons in the last extremity of life the 
hindrances that oppose the telling of the truth 
ordinarily lose their power, and the conscience is 
left untrammelled to hold the mind to exactness 
in what it may present. 

The act of dying seems to most people an 
experience greatly to be dreaded. Gail Hamilton, 
in an open letter addressed to the pastor and 
people of her church, presented some striking 
testimony with regard to death which may 
strengthen hope in some minds that the horror 
associated with it is purely imaginary. 

She was struck down, paralyzed and appar- 
ently unconscious. In this condition she was 
given up by her physicians. The mind was 
active; the body seemed dead. She lay entranced 
in the mysterious border-land between life and 
death. 

Here she felt that the parting of the soul from 
earth had no terrors, and that the “‘habit of mind 
in life outlasts the shadow of death.” ‘This 
personal experience led her, after her recovery, 
to study that of others. In a remarkable letter 
she gives the statement of a young woman of great 
ability and promise who was clutched by the 
_ grippe. When she had come out of a condition 

of insensibility, in which every one thought that 
life was passing away, she wrote with a trem- 
bling pencil these words : 


I felt the greatest joy. 
should be afraid of death. 
again. Death is beautiful. It is made repulsive 
to the living, that all may not wish to die. The 
crowning joy—I am sure of it now—is death. 
The ry soul who has not been at home in this 
world in the body catches a glimpse of its native 

lace, and oh, what a glad rush it makes for 
reedom! It was the coming back to life that to 
me was hard. 


I used to think I 
I will never think so 


Continuing, Gail Hamilton also gives the testi- 
mony of a man whose name is honored around 
the world, and who wrote to a friend in the 
anguish of bereavement, declaring that “the 
immortal life, in which eternal goodness reigns, 
will solve all the mysteries of the earth life. In 
the light of this faith, the death of the young and 
the promising is not a calamity, not a loss. We 
all dread the transition. A few months ago my 
eldest brother died. In the erisis of passing 
away, not suffering severely, he exclaimed, ‘O 
blessed death!’ ” 

The wife of a senator of the United States lay 
dying. She seemed to have a sense of her 
mother’s presence, who had passed from earth 
twenty-five years before. We quote the author’s 
language : 

Once to the dying woman it was so sudden a 
vision that to the loving watchers it seemed as if 
she must have put aside the veil and was ing 
beyond. Still she lingered, and so ‘‘soft the foot- 
fall of her passing soul” that the footfall of the 
pune soul, returning, seemed to be heard in the 

ush. With great feeling she spoke her own 
dear mother’s name, and then exclaimed, faintly 
ecstatically, at intervals, ‘‘Her beloved greeting! 
What can I say? How delightful! Beautiful! 
beautiful! beautiful!” and thus she went along 
the pleasant path, and is seen no more. 


Life has no worse bondage than the fear of 
death. To some souls it crushes out hopeful 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


| service. ‘To such these testimonies should come as 
|a ery of good cheer. Who can say that these are 
| not God’s witnesses to whom He has given a 
revelation of assurance and hope for us? 
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Lived on Crackers and Water. 


The first conspicuous victim of the Civil War, 
Colonel Ellsworth, of the New York Fire Zouaves, 
was killed at Alexandria May 2%, 1861. Having 
occupied the town without resistance, and seeing 
a Confederate flag floating from the summit of the 
Marshall House, he ran into the hotel, went up- 
stairs to the roof, and tore down the flag. On his 
way down he was met by the hotel-keeper and 
shot dead. His assassin perished at the same 
moment, killed with a bayonet-thrust by Frank E. 
Brownell. Ellsworth’s friend, John Hay, gives in 
McClure’s Magazine for Mareh such personal 
| reminiscences of the young hero—he was but 
| twenty-four—as may show his simple, kindly 

heart, and the struggles he went through to gain a 
_ legal education. 

| Poverty drove the boy early out into the world 
to make a living. He drifted to Chicago, where 
he entered a law-office, and lived on a pittance 
earned b copying papers. His food and drink 
for months were dry biscuits and water; his bed 
was the hard floor of the office. He would not 
accept even an —_ from any one because he 
could not return the courtesy. 

Going on an errand into an eating-house, he met 
a friend and several companions, who insisted on 
his having an oyster stew. He refused; his friend 
pressed; the waiter brought on the oysters for the 
party, and Elisworth sat down. The stew was tile 
| first morsel of food he had tasted for three days 

and three nights. Subsequently he had money; 
|he went to his friend and told him that he, 
Ellsworth, owed him half a dollar. The man said 
no, but Ellsworth insisted that his memory was 
better than his friend’s, and made him take the 
money—the price of the oysters. f 

In a diary which Ellsworth kept for a little while 
are such entries as these: “Have written four 
hours this evening; two pounds of crackers; sleep 
on Office floor to-night.” “Read one hundred and 
fifty pages of Blackstone—slept on floor.” “I have 
contracted a cold by sleeping on the floor. Then 
there is the gnawing sensation which prevents my 
long-continued application.” ‘I spent my last ten 
cents for crackers to-day.” ‘Nothing whatever to 
eat. R. am very tired and hungry to-night. On- 
ward.” 

While thus living on crackers and water he 
became convinced that he had been reading Black- 
stone too rapidly, and without the thoroughness 
necessary to understand and retain its teachings. 
He wrote in his diary: 

“Have commenced again at beginning Black- 
stone. I now read a proposition or paragraph and 
reason upon it; try to get at the principle involved, 
in my own language; view it in every light till I 
think I understand it; then write it down in my 
commonplace book. My progress is, in conse- 
quence, very slow, as it takes on an average half 
an hour to each page.” 

At the first gun—that fired on Sumter—Ellsworth 
raised with incredible celerity the New York 
Zouaves, a regiment eleven hundred strong, and 
brought it to es. His friends, knowing 
his military talents, thought that his first battle 
would make him a bri er-general, and that the 
second would give him a division. President 
Lincoln thought so highly of him that he called 
him to Washington to place him in charge of a 
bureau of ‘militia. But “Man proposes, God dis- 
poses.” 


| 
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Grant’s Gratitude. 


General Grant's kindness of heart and deep 
sense of obligation are seen in a pleasing light in 
a story told by the St. Louis Republic. While the 
general was President he visited St. Louis, and Mr. 
Garrison, president of a railroad, took him out for 
a drive. On the way they met a shabby old man, 
in his shirt-sleeves. 


Grant recognized the man, and stopped the 
buggy. He got out, extended his hand and said: 

“Hello, Uncle Ben! How are you and your wife 
getting along?” 

The old man greeted the president and said that 
they were getting — very well; they were 
happy if they had enough to eat, and if he could 
get a little tobacco for his pipe. 

“Uncle Ben, wouldn’t you like to be postmaster 
of Meramec township?” asked the President. 

Unele Ben said he would not object, and Grant 
shook him by the hand and said, “God bless you 
and your wife, Uncle Ben. I think of you often.” 

When Grant got back in the buggy he was much 
moved, and said to Mr. Garrison, “Poor old Uncle 
Ben! He has a big heart. 1 remember when I 
and my wife, living in that house over there, did 
not have any more to eat than we needed, and 
Uncle Ben would come around to the house at 
night, and leave a basket of provisions on the 


doorstep. He was afraid to come and give them 
to us, thinking that he might possibly hurt our 
feelings. God bless his memory!” 


The President did not forget his promise. Uncle 
Ben was soon made postmaster. The payment of 
personne debts by means of public office is not to 

e defended, but the public conscience was not 
then aroused as it is now. 
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Meeting Mr. Gladstone. 


Two gentlemen were travelling from London to 
Liverpool in a compartment-car, and after the 
manner of Englishmen were engrossed in their 
newspapers and books. One was an elderly man 
with a strongly-marked intellectual face, who tried 
to read after dark by sitting underneath the lamp 
suspended from the roof of the car. The younger 
man, perceiving his companion’s difficulty in seeing 
the printed lines, offered to assist him and pro- 
duced from his travelling-bag a reading-lamp which 
he lighted and placed at a convenient distance. 


The two travellers had been together for two 
hours without exchanging a word with each other, 
but this courtesy at once brought them together. 
The gray-haired man thanked his companion for 
the attention paid to his comfort and entered at 
once into conversation, remarking that he had once 
known Liverpool very well because it had been 
his home in boyhood, but that he had seen little of 
it during recent years. 

The younger man asked where his companion 
had lived in his boyhood, and was told the name 
and number of a well-known street. 

“That is strange.” continued the younger trav- 
eller. “That was alsomy home. My father lived 
in that house, and I was born there. “Why, excuse 
me, sir; but you must be Mr. Gladstone! I did 
not recognize = although I ought to have done 
so from your photographs.” 

The Grand Old Man smiled grimly, and after a 
moment’s reflection replied: “And you must be 





| Mr. Hope 





I recollect that your father occupied 
the house after our family left it.” 

The two travellers, who had been so uncom- 
municative during the journey, were greatly inter- 
ested over the coincidence of their each having 
lived in the same old merchant’s house in Liver- 
espa and the remainder of the journey was passed 
n animated conversation. 

Although Mr. Gladstone had two lamps he was 
in no mood for reading and preferred to talk about 
his early daysin Liverpool. The veteran statesman 
was surprised when the train reached its destina- 
tion, and remarked that it had been a short and 
delightful journey. It was a most enjoyable 
experience for his companion, for in sneenee 
of his politeness to a stranger he had the privilege 
of listening to one of the best talkers in England 
for two hours. 

Two Americans would not have travelled side 
by side for two hours without speaking. They 
would have exchanged remarks before the train 
had iy many miles. Englishmen never like to 
break the ice when in company with strangers. 
They always shrink from making the first advance ; 
and are tongue-tied until a stranger opens the wa 
for an agreeable acquaintance by a friendly remar 
or an act of —- 

It is not often that an accomplished man like 
Mr. Gladstone is in a corner of a railway carriage 
awaiting recognition. But courtesy to a fellow- 
traveller is never misplaced or ill-timed. It — 
to shorten the longest journey and to relieve the 
wearisome fatigue of travel. There is dignity in 
silence and there is also selfishness in st. 
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The Ship and the Song. 


The ship was launched at midnight, 
Withouta parting cheer ; 

But, bringing wealth from lands afar, 

Through seas where calms or tempests are, 

While doomed barks miss the lighthouse star, 
She sails for many a year. 


The song was wrought in silence, 
Through starless night of . 
To darkened homes the words are light, 
And faint souls feel the master’s might; 
While poet on fame’s sunlit height 
May sing a song in vain. 
GEORGE T. PACKARD. 





es 


The Ungrateful Baker. 


Surgeons and physicians in the United States 
are now and then sued for malpractice by dissatis- 
fied patients. Not unfrequently the suit is an 
attempt either to extort money from the practi- 
tioner, or to fine him for not curing an incurable. 
In Persia patients are still more unscrupulous, and 
try to get back the doctor’s fee, even when he has 
eured them. Doctor Wills, an English physician, 
tells in his “Land of the Lion and Sun” his expe- 
rience with a Persian patient, a well-to-do baker 
of Ispahan. 

The baker had been puscseatelty epevates upon 
for cataract, and the doctor had been paid four 
pounds; but the baker, though seeing with both 
eyes, regretted the four pounds. One day, while 
the doctor was prescribing in the dispensary to a 
crowd of sick folks, a ee ry | procession 
entered. The baker, witha rag of a different color 


over each eye and a large white bandage rount | 


his head, was supported into the room. 

The relatives informed the doctor that, through 
his treatment, the baker had lost his sight, and 
had come to get back his four pounds, together 
with any compensation which he, the doctor, might 
be pleased to make. 

“Ah, sahib, dear sahib, I am now stone-blind,” 
said the baker. 

The crowd shook their heads. With much diffi- 
culty the doctor compelled the removal of the 
bandages, and on looking at his eyes, saw that the 
man’s vision was good. Though angry, he was 
cool. The point was to make the crowd see that 
the man could see. 

he an | a large leather box, in which was an 
mont ng knife, he placed it on the table. Then 
seating himself, with the man on the other side of 
the table, he said: 


“Of course, if I have deprived you of your sight, 


it is only fair that I should return the money you 
have paid, and also remunerate you. How much 
do you want?” 

A beatific smile spread over the baker’s face as 
he answered: 

“O sahib, doctor sahib, I know 7 are great and 
generous. If you would pay back the four pounds 
and give me forty pounds for my eyes, I should 
pray for you—yes, Il and my family, we should all 
pray for you.” 

“Yes, yes, he has spoken well,” chimed in the 
spectators. 

“Yes,” replied the doctor, “this is what ought to 
be done, in the case you describe. But’—and the 
doctor shouted—‘‘what ought to be done to the 
man who comes here with a lie in his mouth? 
paae you, bystanders, that this man sees per- 
ectly? 

“Ah,” continued the doctor, “you dog, I'll open 
nay | eyes!” and suddenly producing the amputat- 
ng knife, he flashed it before the man’s face. The 
baker fled down-stairs, pursued by the more active 
of the crowd. 

“Stop thief!” they shouted. 

Every idler in the bazaar took up the ery; every 
hand and stick was turned on the flying man. He 
was seized, and his turban torn off. 

“Can you see now?” asked the doctor from an 
open window. 

“O sahib, sahib, through your kindness I see, 
indeed I do!” 


”~ 
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The True Hero. 


Mr. Archibald Forbes, in his biography of Lord 
Clyde, better known as Sir Colin Campbell, the 
hero of the Sikh wars, draws unconsciously a 
sharp contrast between physical and moral cour- 
age. Sir Colin was the son of a carpenter in 
Glasgow named Macliver. His mother’s brother, 
Colonel Campbell, took the boy at fifteen to the 
Duke of York, and asked for a commission for 
him. The duke assented, and remarking, “Another 
of the clan, I suppose?” wrote his name down as 
Colin Campbell. 


When oF were in the street again, Colin 
eed said, “He did not get my name—Mac- 
iver. 


“Bide a Campbell,” said his uncle, gruffly. “It'll 

pay better among fighting men.” 
nd Colin Campbell he remained while he lived. 

The lad’s strongest wish was to prove that he 
had courage enough to do honor to his Campbell 
blood and adopted name. 

His first_battle was at Vimiera when he was 
sixteen. His battalion halted under a fierce fire 
of artillery, but his company was protected, being 
in the rear of the column. His captain, at the 
lad’s desire, took him out to the head of the bat- 
talion, and walked with him through the rain of 
bullets for several minutes. It killed the coward 
in him. hen he was an old man he told the 


incident, saying: 
“T have been grateful to that man all of my life.” 
Ata subsequent assault he was severely wounded 
in both legs, and sent to the hospital; but finding 
that a battle was imminent, he 


eserted from the 
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| hospital and limped back to his company, taking 
|}command without leave. His courage was so 
| marked in the fight which followed that he was 
| promoted, while he was severely reprimanded for 
is disobedience. 

| But Sir Colin, grown old and wiser, and at the 
| head of the English forces in the Punjab, was 
curiously tender of human life. He begrudged 
a man that fell in a battle, and planned so 
resolutely to save them that he was dubbed “Old 
Kubberdar” (Old Take-Care) by his officers. 

He was urged by the Punjab government to 
invade the Swat territory, where the number of the 
| swarming enemy would have brought annihilation 
| on his troops. 
| “With reinforcements, yes,” was his reply. 

They were refused. ‘Then I will not go,” calmly 
replied the old soldier. 

| Lord Dalhousie branded him as a coward; but 

the stern veteran 7 in his refusal, resigned 

and returned to England, to receive the rewards 

and honors of a grateful country. 

The lad, marching aimlessly into fire, had physi- 
| eal courage; but the old man, returning in disgrace 

rather than sacrifice his troops to no purpose, 
possessed moral bravery and was the true hero. 
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Rudeness Rebuked. 


It is human nature to rejoice when a chur! is 
taught a forcible lesson in politeness, and the more 
the rebuke is deserved the more will the lookers- 

'on rejoice at the guilty man’s discomfiture. A 
| ease in point occurred at the custom-house at one 
| of the ports of entry on the Great Lakes. 


| The a were very courteous, and had 
been making only superficial examinations of the 
trunks and bags of the passengers, all but one of 
whom appreciated this leniency enough to render 
the inspectors all possible aid in their work. The 
| exception was a young Englishman, dressed in 
the height of fashion, who seemed to regard the 
mqpecters as personal enemies. r 

| yhen his turn came, the inspector said, ‘Have 
you a trunk, sir?” 

“That’s my trunk,” he answered, shortly. 
|» “Will you kindly open it?” 

“Open it yourself!” As he spoke he threw his 
keys down on the top of the trunk, and looked at 
the inspector with a most insulting expression. 

The inspector said never a word, but in ominous 
silence picked - the keys, opened the trunk, and 
began the examination of its contents. Beginning 

| with the tray, he went straight through the trunk, 
os out and opening everything he found. He 
| unrolled and separated every pair of socks, un- 
| folded every piece of underwear, and shook out 
and explored the pockets of all the neatly folded 
|} coats and trousers. When he had completely 
| emptied the trunk, he “checked” it and moved on 
| to the next, leaving the dude’s entire wardrobe in 
| a heap on the floor. 

The dude stood looking doubtfully at him for a 
| moment, and then exclaimed, “Here, you, who’s 
| going to put these things back ?” 
| “Put ’em back yourself!” answered the inspec- 

tor, without looking around. This the foolish 
| fellow had to do, while the crowd laughed. 
| 


Scared by a Locomotive. 


The Rev. A. 8S. Steele, editor of the Epworth 
Era, describes how, when nine years old, he was 
seared nearly out of his wits by the sight of a 
locomotive. It was in the days when railroads 
were few, and the boy had never seen a train of 
| cars. 


I first saw the cars at the place where the L. & N. 
| R. R. erosses Hatchie River, a little west of Browns- 
| ville. We went there to take the train for Memphis. 
| I was repeatedly assured by my parents that there 

was no danger at all, but their assurances only 
partly allayed my juvenile apprehensions. 

We did not have long to wait. The engine 

whistled some time before it came into sight, and 
that whistle set my nerves on edge. I clung to my 
| father, and when the monster appeared over the 
top of the grade, I buried my face in his coat, and 
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| screamed in spite of his efforts to quiet me. 
| Just as the engine came = »site us, the steam 
‘an to escape with a horrible eplusiering noise. 

This was more than I could stand. 1 broke from 
| my father and started for the woods. 
| A big pile of lumber was near by. I dived under 
that, clawing and squeezing up under the planks 
like a frightened rabbit. y father caught me by 
the heel and pulled me out. 

Then, seizing me by main force, he carried me 
to the train, while I kicked and screamed like a 
savage, to the infinite amusement of the passen- 
gers. It took my father and mother and the 
conductor to get me aboard and push me into the 





} 


seat. 
My! my! how I + 2 and kicked and 
scratched and fought and screamed! Do you 


| suppose I wanted to be murdered straight out? | 
| became quiet by and by, but I still dodged every 
| time we passed a telegraph pole. 
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*Rastus’s Birthday. 


The oddest birthday celebration of which we 
have ever heard is thus described by a gentleman 
who has lately travelled through the South: 


In the northern aos of Georgia I came upon a 
negro cabin, and as I approached, it became evident 
that some extraordinary commotion was going on 
within. In fact, shouts and yells of terror suc- 
ceeded one another so rapidly that I hastened 
to see what could be the trouble. 

As I drew rein before the door, half-a-dozen 
ragged pickaninnies ran out. All but one of them 
were screaming and crying at the tops of their 
voices, while the odd one, as merry as the others 
were sad, began tumbling cart-wheels and standing 
on his head. At this moment a man, evidently the 
head of the household, appeared in the doorway, 
and in answer to my inquiries gave me the follow- 
ing explanation of the mystery: are 

“Yer see, sah, dis is ’Rastus’s birfday,” indicating 
the one whose joyful antics I have just mentioned. 
“Now, I’se powerful hard up jes’ at presen’, an 
didn’t hab no money ter celebrate in de usual way, 
Aw’ it jes’ bruk me all up ter see de res’ habin’ jes 
as much fun on ’Rastus’s birfday as ’Rastus was 
habin’ hisself. So, times bein’ so hard, de only 
way I could see was ter gib der res’ all a-lickin’, al! 
dat kinder raises ’Rastus up ober de odders!’ 

A sy te flung to ’Rastus proved a charm that 
raised him still higher, and dried the tears of the 
others in an instant. Happier children than these 
same pickaninnies as I rode away, a moment later, 
it would be hard to find. 
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A LITTLE GIRL in Aberdeen brought a basket 
of strawberries to the minister very early 00 
Monday morning. . “Thank you, my little girl,” he 
said. “They are very beautiful. But I hope you 
didn’t gather them yesterday, which was the 
Sabbath day.” “No, sir,” replied the child, “! 
pulled them this morning; but they was grow!!! 
all yesterday.”—“Quaint Sayings of Children,” by 
| the Rev. David Macrae. 
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News for Gardeners. 


There was a little gardener 
Who spent the summer days 
Planting rows of buttons 
To see what he could raise. 


“If vines come up I'll get,” said he, 
“Some button-hooks for poles.” 
But digging down hefound 
instead 
A crop of button-holes. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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Crimsey’s Flower- 
Day Parade. 


Crimsey cried and cried 
because she could not go 
to La Fiesta de Los 
Angeles. Mamma had 
taken her the year before 
on Flower day, and in- 
tended to take her this 
year on Children’s day, 
but mamma had the head- 
ache and could not go 
So Crimsey could not go 
either. 

She felt very sorry for 
poor mamma, and very 
sorry, also, for her own 
little self, and the longer 
she cried the worse she 
felt, and when after a 
while Uncle John came 
out to speak to her, she 
was a very sorry-looking 
little girl indeed. 

“Well, well, Crimsey!” 
said Uncle John, “erying 
about Fiesta? I wouldn’t 
do that, seems to me. 
Why don’t you have a 
Fiesta celebration your- 
self, here on the lawn?” 

“IT don’t know what 
you mean,” sobbed Crim- 
sey. 

“Pll tell you,” said 
Uncle John. ‘There are 
roses enough in this yard 
to make a fine Flower- 
day parade. You might 
get up some little floats 
and trim them, and have 
a great procession. You 
could take fifty roses from 
every bush here, and 
they’d neyer be missed. 
Just think! Fifty of the 
white La Margue, and 
fifty of the pink Hermosa. 
You could borrow a step- 
ladder of me, you know. 
Then for red roses the 
Agrippina, —there are 
millions of them,—and 
for yellow and red and 
all bright colors, the Gold 
of Ophir. Wouldn’t the 
Gold of Ophir make a 
grand float, though.” 

“IT believe I’ll do it,” 
said Crimsey, brighten- 
ing up. “And I'll ask 
Alice Forbes to be the Fiesta queen, if she will.”’ 

Alice Forbes was Crimsey’s little neighbor. 
Her people had come to California only a short 
time before. 

Alice was pleased with Crimsey’s plans for a 
celebration, and was fairly overcome with the 
honor of being chosen queen. At Crimsey’s 
Suggestion she invited her two little cousins to 
be maids of honor. 

Then the four little girls went to gathering 
roses. And while they worked they talked. 

“A doll-baby carriage would be the very thing 
to lead the procession.” 

“Yes, perfe’tly covered with red roses.”’ 

“Well, and I’ll bring my doll-baby carriage, 
too, and we'll perfe’tly cover it with pink roses.” 

“And I'll bring Paul’s cart. I'll borrow it of 
him, and have Prinny sit in it.” 

“Oh, how nice! But will Prinny sit in it?” 

“Yes; he’ll sit anywhere I want him to. But 
Paul says it’s mostly because he’s lazy.” 

“Girls! girls! 
flannel elephant and fix him a saddle-blanket of 
red geraniums. Won’t he be grand!” 

“Say, what would you think of my cotton- 
flannel dog? He wouldn’t want a saddle-blanket, 
but he might have a collar of carnations.” 

Mamma fell asleep listening to their happy 
voices. When she awoke, along in the after- 
noon, her head was better and she made up her 
mind to dress and go out on the lawn. Crimsey 
was wild with delight when she appeared. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Are you coming to see the parade? 
John tell you about it?” 


queen ?” 

“Oh, the queen went to bring the people. 
were just ready to begin when we happened to 
think that we didn’t have any people—to stand 
along the street and cheer, you know. I cannot 
do that because I have to be the band. So Alice 
said she’d bring her three little brothers, and 
they would be the people. Then the maids of 
honor said they had one little brother, and they 
went to bring him. And now that you're here, 
mamma,” said Crimsey, ‘‘we shall have quite a 
crowd.” 

They did have ‘quite a crowd” finally, for 
when the queen came with her little brothers, 





A SCHOOLBOY IN 


Summer Longing. 


I don’t care what the Hindus do, 

Or how they live in Tokyo, 

Or what the Greeks and Romans knew, 

Or where is Isle of Borneo— 

To-day’s too bright for school or book, 

I want a fishing-line and hook! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 
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Two Discoveries. 


“O grandma!” exclaimed Blanche, breathlessly, 
“guess what I ’scovered up in the big pear-tree 
this morning ?” 

Grandma put on her spectacles and tried to 
look very wise. ‘“‘Is it something to eat?” she 
| asked. 
| “Yes,” answered Blanche, quickly, “‘part of 
eis.” 
| ‘And is it sweet?” continued grandma. 
| “Just as sweet as sugar!” declared Blanche. 





*“‘Mamma,” she cried, “you dear mamma! |she said her whole family would like to come, 
Did Unele | and mamma sent back a cordial invitation. 


“T heard your plans this morning,” said | their own mamma. 
mamma. “How beautiful it is! But whereis the too, with nuts and candy for the children, 


We | committee,” which made Crimsey and the others 





| decidedly. 


And 
| then the maids of honor begged leave to invite 
And Uncle John came, 


jand hearty congratulations for the “general 


very happy. All admired the pretty carriages, 





trimmed with roses even to the wheels, and filled 
with smiling dolls; and they praised good dog | 
Prinny sitting so still—whether from dignity or | 
laziness—in his Gold of Ophir cart. 

Most of the floats could not be moved, and | 
were viewed as they stood on the lawn; but the | 
queen, in a gorgeous wheelbarrow, was trundled 
about by the maids of honor, assisted by the | 
band, and was loudly cheered by the people as | 
she bowed right and left to her happy subjects. | 

MARY ELIZABETH STONE. 
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“Perhaps it’s a b-i-r-d,”’ suggested Aunt Nan. 
Blanche laughed and laughed. ‘“‘Why, it’s 
*most as good as a puzzle,” she said. “Do you 
ever eat birds, Aunt Nan?” 
“Sakes alive, no!” exclaimed Aunt Nan, 
“Supposing we go out and take a look at your 
puzzle,’’ said grandpa, as he folded up his paper. 
So they all went quickly down the narrow 
garden walk and stopped beside the tall green 
pear-tree. ‘Don’t you see it?” asked Blanche, 
excitedly. ‘“That great gray bee’s-nest, away up 
near the top! And don’t you see the yellow bees 





buzzing and buzzing around everywhere? Don’t 
you see them, grandpa ?”’ 
“No,” said grandpa, slowly, “‘I don’t! There | 


| isn’t a bee’s-nest any where around here that I can | 


see, even with my glasses on, and I can’t discover | 
one single bee, either.” 

“‘Why-ee!”’ exclaimed Blanche, wonderingly, 
“T can see them as plain as anything, grandpa.” 


I’m going to take my cotton- | 


“Then I guess it’s a big bouncing Bartlett! Grandpa looked amused. “What bright, bright 
pear,” said grandma, smiling. | eyes you must have,” he said, smiling. 

But Blanche shook her head. ‘You haven’t “And can’t you really ’scover anything, ’sides 
guessed it right at all,’’ she said. | leaves and pears ?’’ asked Blanche, in surprise. 

“Dear, dear, me!” exclaimed grandma, thought-| ‘Oh, yes indeed,’ answered grandpa, with a 
| fully, “whatever can it be! I think you will | twinkle in his eye, “I’ve discovered something 
| have to tell me, Blanche.” quite remarkable, Blanche. I’ve discovered that 

“I’m not going to just yet,” said Blanche, | every one of your yellow bees are nothing more 
| “**cause maybe if I tell you a few more things | or less than hornets!” 
| you can guess it. Part of it is a house, and| “Why-ee!” exclaimed Blanche, in astonish- 





| something lives in it, and they can fly.” |ment. And then how everybody laughed. 





i. 
NUTS TO CRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 
REVERSED SYLLABLES. 
This 
costa —. 
—— — early and going into the garden plucked 
a leaf of —. 
He seems the most 
The cost of the 





, — from being expensive, will not 





— of all —. 
—— the country makes sad 
—— upon the treasury. 
Does she - —— plan- 
ning the elegant ——? 
Schooner — were 
searched, but the 
could not be found. 
—, — and every one 
tried to —— the pains. 
is —— —— did not pre- 
vent his taking 
tumble. 
The —— —- all, when 
— frowns, is “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 














a —= 


2. 
SYNCOPATIONS, 
Syncopate a young girl, 
and leave the central part. 
= fe pam Se 
and leave a quantity. 
Syncopate a lake, and 
leave the Frenchman’ssea. 
Syncopate the  roof’s 
edge, and leave the com- 
ing night. 

The leavingsmake a bless- 
ing from Mother Na- 
ture’s heart, 

The time when meet the 
fairies, with every elf 
and sprite, 

To plan their pranks and 
frolies for all the year 
to be. 

3. 
CHARADE, 


My first will grow in any 
and, 
And doesn’t take much 
room. 
Trunk, limbs and bark are 
perfect, 
But it’s never known to 
bloom. 


My second you may tram 
ple on 
And never rouse its ire. 
It lies all day on your 
doorstone, 
Or down before yourfire. 
My third a sort of hobby is 
On which full many ride. 
One ambles lady-fashion 
on his, 
One gallopshardastride. 
My whole’s a domineering 
trait 
That no one can abide. 
Don’t give opinions un- 
asked—wait 
And hear the other side. 


4. 


RIDDLE. 

I'm one perfect thing, the 
boon 

Of the lovely days of June 

Ranged in ranks, | am a 
score, 

Perchance a hundred 
things and more. 


5. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 
Fill the blanks with a 

quotation by the same 
author, and give his name. 
“Bathing - grass, with 
thirsty eye 
I suck the last drop of the 
sky.” 
*—— ig the po of our 
New England year.” 
‘—— AS cong now for the 
heart to be true 
As for grass to be green 
or skies to be blue.” 
“The breeze comes whis- 
pering in our ear 
That dandelions are blos- 
soming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by, 
And if the breeze kept the —— news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack. 
“There, as of yore, 
The rich, milk-tinging buttercup 
Its tiny, — urn holds up, 
Filled with ripe summer the edge.” 
“O river dim with distance, 
Flow thus forever by, 
A part of my existence 








Jithin your heart doth ——!” 
“A summer cloud thrilled through with rosy light 
Floating —— the blue sky all above.” 


“Then think I of deep shadows on the grass, 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 
Where as the breezes pass, 
The gleaming rushes lean —— thousand ways.” 
“ ‘Come forth!’ my cat-bird sings to me, 
‘And hear me sing a cavatina 
That, in the old familiar ——, 
Shall hang a garden of Alcina.’” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Cat, a, 


1. Pan, the, on. Peri, style be 
Ba, silica. 


Par, then, on. Are, hit, rave. 
ret. Hip, pod, Rome. 
2. “’Tis like the birthday of the world, 
When earth was born in bloom; 
The light is made of many dyes, 
The air is all perfume ; ; 
There’s crimson buds, and white and blue 
The very rainbow showers 
Have turned to blossoms where they fell, 
And sown the earth with flowers.” 
Thomas Hood. 
3. Thrill, trill, rill, hill, ill, thill, till. 
1. Hottentots. 
5. Waist, waste. 
6. Hears, shear, hares, share. 


combs. 
Mina, 

















A Destructive TorNADOo.—The tornado | 
which visited St. Louis and East St. Louis on | 
the 27th of May ranks with the Charleston earth- | 
quake of 1886, the Johnstown flood of 1889 and | 
the hurricane which swept our Southern coast in 
1893 among the most serious calamities which 
this country has suffered by the convulsions of 
nature. The tornado struck St. Louis at Lafay- 
ette Park, tore its way through the city north- 
easterly to the river, wrought havoc along the 
levee district, wrecked a number of river packets, 
cut off the upper part of the eastern end of the 
Eads bridge, and occasioned heavy loss of life 
and property in East St. Louis. Hotels, churches, 
warehouses, factories and dwellings were de- 
stroyed. Not far from four hundred persons 
were killed in the two cities, and from fifty to 
one hundred more in various Illinois and Missouri 
towns in the path of the storm. The property 
loss is estimated at from ten to twenty million 
dollars. 


THE PROHIBITION CONVENTION.—The first 
national convention to nominate a presidential 
ticket, that of the Prohibition party at Pittsburg, 
May 27-8, resulted in a split of the party over 
the currency question. The contest in the con- 
vention was between the section known as the 
‘broad gagers’” who wished to incorporate a 
variety of issues, and especially free silver, in the 
platform, and the “narrow gagers’” who wished 
to restrict the platform toa declaration in favor of 
prohibition. A free-silver resolution was defeated 
by a majority of forty in a total vote of a little 
more than eight hundred. The convention then 
adopted a platform devoted to the single issue of 
prohibition. It also adopted by a separate vote 
a resolution in favor of woman suffrage. The 
Hon. Joshua Levering, a prominent merchant of 
Baltimore, was nominated for President, and Mr. 
Ilale Johnson, of Illinois, for vice-President. 

Tue Bo.tTiInG PROHIBITIONISTS.—A bout 
two hundred of the delegates who were dissatisfied 
with the action of the Prohibition convention in 
rejecting the free-silver plank withdrew and held 
a convention in another hall. This gathering 
organized as the National Party, adopted the 
platform which had been defeated in the regular 
convention, and nominated Mr. C. E. Bentley, 
of Nebraska, for President, and Mr. J. H. 
Southgate, of North Carolina, for vice-President. 
A call of states showed twenty-two states repre- 
sented. ° 


Tue ANti-BonD BiLL.—The wide diver- 
gence of the United States Senate from the policy 
of the administration on financial questions is 
freshly indicated by the action of the Senate in 
adopting, by a vote of 32 to 25, the “‘anti-bond 
bill introduced by Mr. Butler, a Senator of the 
People’s party from North Carolina. The bill 
is brief, and prohibits ‘the issuance of interest- 
bearing bonds of the United States for any 
purpose whatever without further authority of 
Congress.” ‘The bill was strenuously opposed by 
many Republican and Democratic Senators on the 
ground that, if it were to become law, emergen- 
cies might arise that would make it impossible 
for the government to meet its obligations or to 
maintain specie payments. The supporters of 
the bill did not admit this to be true. 

Tue River AND HARBoR BILuL.—The 
President returned to the House of Representa- 
tives the bill making appropriations for rivers 
and harbors with a message expressing his 
disapproval. The bill carried appropriations for 
immediate expenditure to the amount of about 
fourteen million dollars, and authorized contracts 
for work to the amount of more than sixty 
million dollars, the cost to be met in most instances 
by future appropriations. The President objected 
to the bill on the ground that the expenditures 
which it authorized were extravagant and unsuited 
to a time of depressed business and disappointing 
revenue, and that some of the items were insti- 


were incorporated against the recommendations 
of the examining engineers. His position on all 
these points was disputed by leading men of both 
parties, and the bill was passed over his veto by 
a vote of 220 to 60 in the House of Representa- 
tives, and of 56 to 5 in the Senate—in each case 
more than the two-thirds required by the Consti- 
tution. 


A TERRIBLE CATASTROPHE.—A_ popular 
feast at Moscow on the 30th of May, in honor of 
the coronation of the tsar, was interrupted by a 
terrible casualty, in which more than a thousand 
persons were trampled to death. Rough tables 
had been spread on the Hodynsky Plain, in 
front of the Petrovsky Palace, at which seating 
room was provided for half a million people. 
But peasants from the surrounding country, far 
in excess of that number, flocked to the place; 
and the vast crowd, all pushing and eager to 
possess themselves of the memorial cups which 
had been promised, broke down the barriers 
intended to hold them back. Those in front 
were thrown down and trampled upon by the 





vast throng pressing upon them from the rear. 
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‘‘I have not before acknowledged the receipt of the NEw COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE because I wanted to give it a THOROUGH TRIAL. I have 
done so, and find it in EVERY DETAIL the EQUAL of any $45.00 machine I have 
ever used. I am PERFECTLY SATISFIED with it in every way.’’—Mkrs. S. P. 
DEGREE, Hinesburgh, Vt. 


‘Received the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE Nov. 15th. Have 
given it a thorough trial, and cannot say enough in its praise. It not only 
does the FINEST WORK of any machine I ever tried, but is also as HANDSOME 
as any $40.00 machine in the market.’’—J. FANNY TRUE, Salisbury, Mass. 


‘“We have received the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE in good 
order, and are well pleased with it. It is even better than we expected.”’— 
P. MuL.in, Berkshire, Vt. 


“The NEw CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE arrived in due time and in 
good order. Have given it a fair trial, and will say that I am well a 
with it. The machine is very handsome, as well as a good one.””—Mrs. 

B. Foote, Fair Haven, Conn. 


“The NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE received in good condition 
and gives perfect satisfaction. It is really better than we expected. It 
seems to be as good as the $50.00 machines.’’—A. MORRISON, Jacksonville, Fla. 


‘““The NEw CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE purchased of you some time 
ago reached us in good condition, and has given entire satisfaction on ALL 
KINDS of work. It is well finished, an ornament to any room, and you are 
conferring a great favor on subscribers to the COMPANION by giving them 
such a machine at the price you receive for it.’”"—ETNA LEATHER Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


‘‘Tam very much pleased with the New COMPANION SEWING MACHINE. 
I am a dressmaker and have used it for three months. My friends say it is 
a BEAUTY, but I like it most for the WORK IT DOES.””—MRs. M. A. CHASE, 
Provincetown, Mass. 


‘‘T am more than pleased with the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE. 
It has proved satisfactory in every respect. I could not ask for a better 
machine, and feel perfectly safe in recommending it to my friends.’”»—Mrs. 
J. S. CARTWRIGHT, Somerville, Mass. 


_ “I have been waiting to give the NEw CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE a 
fair trial before writing. I am more than pleased with it. I did not expect 
to get such a nice machine.’’—Mrs. L. B. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 


““We received the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE, including the 
attachments, in good condition, and are much pleased with our purchase. 
As far as I know, the machine is as good as those sold for fifty ($50.00) 
dollars.’’—Mrs. F. E. PAINE, Fargo, N. D. 


‘‘The machine we ordered of you arrived safely and in good order, and 
we are very much pleased with it. It runs smoothly and easily. We con- 
sider it first-class in all respects. We have used five other makes. We do 
not think any of them its superior.’-—JoHNn W. Evans, Campbell, Cal. 


‘*The NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE sent by you was duly received. 
It has given the BEST OF SATISFACTION, and I would recommend it to others 
as being a good machine.’’-—EMMA L. FoGLESON, Redfield, S. D. 


‘The NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE has exceeded my expectations 
in every respect, and is perfectly satisfactory. In my estimation it is equal, 
if not superior, to any $50.00 machine I have seen. It has been greatly 
admired by my friends, and I am almost certain of several orders which will 
be sent to you for one in the course of a few weeks.’’—Mrs. L. J. SrMpson, 
Eufaula, Ala. 


19.00 


19.00 


19.00 


19.00 


19.00 


The price at which we furnish the New Companion Sewing 


Machine to our readers is but $19.00. 
given, we make the following Unparalleled Offer: On receipt of 


gated by private or local interests, while others | < 


Until further notice has been 


price, $19.00, we will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any rail- 


road freight office east of Colorado. 


Or we will deliver the machine, 


freight paid, to any office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 
Montana, or at any freight office west of ‘these four States, for $22.00. 
We will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if the machine is not perfectly 


satisfactory it can be 


funded. 


Send for our illustrated book telling all about the New Companion Sewing Machine. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers the Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue. 


returned, and the full amount paid will be re- 
We warrant every machine for five years. 


It is FREE. 
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NATURE 4"? SCIENCE } 





STRENGTHENING Iron.—It was formerly 
believed that cast iron, when subjected to long- 
continued shocks and jarring, became “‘crystal- 
lized” and brittle; but Mr. A. E. Outerbridge, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, has recently shown, by a 
series of experiments, that instead of being 
weakened, cast iron is really strengthened by 
repeated blows and concussion. 


QUEER Facts ABout CoLors.—<According | 
to information given by a German officer to the 
Horse Guards’ Gazette, an experiment was 
recently made in Europe to determine what color 
in a soldier’s uniform is the least conspicuous to 
anenemy. Of ten men two were dressed in light 
gray uniform, two in dark gray, two in green, 
two in dark blue and two in scarlet. All were 
then ordered to march off, while a group of 
officers remained watching them. The first to 
disappear in the landscape was the light gray, 
and next, surprising as it may seem, the scarlet! 





Then followed the dark gray, while the dark blue 
and the green remained visible long after all the 
others had disappeared. Experiments in firing | 
at blue and red targets, according to the same | 
authority, proved that blue could be more tad 
seen at a distance than red. 

KILLED By Ligutr.—Dr. James Weir, Jr., 
who has studied the strange inhabitants of the | 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, says that the 
celebrated blind fish from that cavern, when 
placed in illuminated aquaria, seek out the 
darkest places, and he believes that light is | 
(lirectly fatal to them, for they soon die if kept in 
a brightly lighted tank. The avoidance of light 
seems to be a general characteristic of the} 
sightless creatures dwelling in the great cave. | 
Doctor Weir has seen an eyeless spider trying to | 
avoid the light, and animaleules from the waters | 
of the cavern hiding under a grain of sand on the 
stage of his microscope. He thinks the light in 
these cases is in some manner perceived through 
the sense of touch. 





A GuostLy Cat.—An invention calculated 
to terrify mice and rats is described in Popular 
Science News. It consists of a metallic cat, 
which, being covered with luminous paint, shines 
in a dark room with a mysterious radiance which, 
the inventor thinks, will be more effectual than 


traps, or even genuine cats, in ridding houses of 


rodent pests. 

CARNIVOROUS PLANTs.— That such plants 
as “‘Venus’s fly-trap” actually catch and squeeze | 
to death flies and other insects alighting on their 
leaves has long been known, but the discovery is 
comparatively recent that the plants digest the 
softer parts of their prey by means of a peptic 
ferment secreted by the leaves. These, then, are 
real instances of plants feeding upon animals. | 

AN AIR TESTER.—An instrument for measur- 
ing the amount of impurity in the air of a room 


.or shop was shown at the Zurich Industrial 


Exhibition recently. It consisted of a glass bulb 
containing a red liquid which turns white on 
contact with carbonic acid gas. The liquid in| 
the bulb was kept from the air, but once in every 
100 seconds a drop, drawn automatically from the | 
bulb through a bent tube, fell upon the upper end 
of a stretched cord and began slowly to descend 
the cord. If the air was foul with carbonie acid | 
the drop turned white at the upper end of the | 
cord, and the purer the air the farther the drop | 
descended before changing color. Alongside the | 
cord ran a scale, like that of a thermometer or 
barometer, indicating the degrees of impurity of 
the atmosphere. 

MARVELLOUS MEASUREMENT. — At the 
recent “‘conversazione” of the Royal Society in 
London a pendulum instrument was exhibited, 
intended to record the slightest tilts and pulsations | 
of the crust of the earth. It was asserted that | 
this instrument would render observable a tilt of | 
less than one three-hundredth of a second of are. | 
In other words, if a plane surface were tipped up | 
only so little that the rise would amount to a 
single inch in a thousand miles, the instrument 
would reveal the tilting! 

A BEAcu oF Iron SaAnp.—On the western 
coast of the northern island of New Zealand 
immense deposits of magnetic iron sand are 
found. The sand is brought: down by many 
streams from the slopes of Mount Egmont. ‘The 
cliffs consist of a mixture of ordinary silica sand 
and iron sand, but the waves sweeping the beach 

carry the lighter silica sand away, leaving an | 
almost pure deposit of iron sand fourteen feet in 
depth. Furnaces have been erected by which the | 
sand is smelted and formed into pig iron. 





THAN tHE Dramonp.— The! 
‘h chemist, Monsieur Moisson, is said to 
have formed a compound of carbon and boron 

which will cut the diamond! It is black in color, 

and can, it is asserted, be employed in any of the 
cutting, grinding and other industrial purposes 
for which diamonds are now used, and can be 

produced in sizes as large as may be required. 
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Vanilla Extract con- 
{Adv. 


The superiority of Burnett's 

sists in its perfect purity and great strength. 
ia salience 

“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 

frice’’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 

it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums { Ade. 
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600 SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


PON ALL MAKES AND MODELS, must be closed 
out. 350 New High-Grade 19% models, 

Lj $32.50 euch. Stock of bankrupt house. 
Send at once for descriptive te ade list 
B. R. Mead Cycle Co., Chicago. 


A Steady Income 


can be made at home by reliable people who will take upa 
new and popular plan of work in connection with Serib- 
ner’s Magazine, the particulars of which we will send 
on request. Address Charlies Scribner’s Sons, New York. 








lowest 
I-71 p— nn 
$100 “dak wood’ for857.50 
885 ‘Ari ington’ + $45.00 


* $37.50 
Biey ele =“ $10.75 
Latest models, eon tne eng fn Lae ns tires; ee to 
30 Ibs. ; all styles an lustrated cit free. 
Cash Buyers’ Union,162 W. VanBurenst. BL "Chicago 


EARN MONEY Selling National Patent Dish Washer. 
Greatest seller. Best made, simple. ¢ — 

able. Price low. Over 60,000 sold. Washe 

and dries dishes in two minutes. No 


oe = om 












warranted. Se!lson merit. One sold lays 
foundation for ten more. Every hotel, 
restaurant or family buy. Write for 
catalogue, wholesale prices and agency. 
World Mfg. Co.. (NS) Columbus. Ohio. 


$175.00 IN GOLD GIVEN. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND Book Co., Baltimore, 
Md., are makin «a most liberal offer of 175.00 to any 
sell 90 90 copies in 2 months of their new 
book, “* Under Both Flags,” or a gold watch for selling 

opies in one month. This premium is in addition to 
commission. Graphie and thrilling adventures of the 

b) ar—both sides. Every word written by eye wit- 
nesses. Stories of camp fires,comradeship, deeds of dash 
and daring, aneedotes,etc. Ilundreds of war pictures. 
One agent reports 25 opies sold in 2 days, another agent 
- in 4 days. Complete $1.00 outfit sent for 50 cts. in 

amps. Write them immediately. Freight paid and 
credit given. This is a splendid opportunity for stu- 
dents and teachers during their summer vacation. 


Japanese Folding Fans 
come in small sizes 
this season. We 


















ety in most fash- 
ionable sizes and 
styles and origi- 
nal i“ sien. ae * 


anid 


| send for our Tea Book and our book sh ie 
Gusymer 5 Home Furnishings, both tree. 
A. A. Vani & Co., 877 and 879 Broadway, N. 


ed 





» “Hear dem belis a cn 
dey’s ringing everywhere.” 
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not excel in sweetness and pu- 
Jrity of tone 


2S {iil Departure 


BICYCLE BELLS 


b The standard of excellence the 
ATION ‘) wide world over. In 16 differ- 
egies YE les — prices. All deal- 
ers sell ther 


The New Departure Bell Co., sicheaet Conn. U.S.A. 


have a large vari- | 


COMPANION. 








fatigue and depression. 


After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a delicious drink, and relieves 
A grateful tonic. 








$4 .0O Post-paid. 


4 Wash Sailor Suit of Good Fast-Color Gal- 
i atea Cloths, very neat stripes, cord and 
whistle. 3 to 10 years. Samples Free. 


81.00 POST-PAID. 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS., 
24 West 125th Street, NEW YORK. 








POCKET KODAK 


Sample photo and booklet 
Sor two 2-cent stamps. 


$5-% 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





fect you wish to Study. 


= To Steam.. 


«STEAM., = Beh: 





ENGINEERING TATE --Engineers, 
I - Machivists, Electrical 
a. i Mecyg mee Bong \ Workers, Draftsmen, 
Mechanics ; "Mechanie- Carpenters, P'umbers, 
al and Architectural Steam Fitters, Miners, 
Drawing; Plumbing; Surveyors, and young 
Heating; Architecture; men wishing to learn 
Mining; Civil Engi- trades and professions. 
—y = ‘o — The International 
ces Everywhere ree 

Circular, State Sub- Correspondence Schools 


Box 882 Serantor, Pa. 








can do the same by you. 
agers and Supts. of railways commenced as telegraph 
operators. j 
much to learn. F 
School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wi 


is a pleasant and profitable trade, easily and 
quick Ay learned. For 24 years we have been 
teaching young men and placing them in the 

railway service. ave placed thousands and 
Nine-tenths of the Prests., Man 


TELEGRAPHY 


as good. It don’t cost 


Your chances are just 
ddress V pie ntines’ 


For particulars 


















Christy = 
sonics! Saddle 


The perfection of saddle 
construction. Prevents stiff- 
I soren und chating. Recom- 
mended Physicians. rice 5.00. 
Booklet free. Fitted to Spalding Bicycles 
without extra charg 











\ The Chimes of Normandy could 





A. G. aus & 1s New York, Chicago, Peiietetphte. 
I A Brilliant Black 4 
dustless, odorless and easily applied— 
p> - 
T Enameline T 
? The modern : ' 
ready-to-use 
T STOVE fT 
+ POLISH. + 
Used in seven 
> out o 2 
ten families. 
- At all z 
dealers’. 
































Good Health AQ, wr 


is one result of W 


Good Cooking, 


that’s the result of using 


Made only by the N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
NewYork, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Staomek 





Chicago, 


i] 
Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade marks—*“Cottolene” 
and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every _, 
Louis, 








FIBRE CHAMOI 


Dress 


Does Not Crush — Resists Dampness. 


Nothing else so fully meets the demands of lightness, keeping the Sleeves and 
Skirt in their original shape and style, and in giving body to the thinnest material. 


REDFERN Uses It—LILLIAN RUSSELL Wears It—JENNESS MILLER Recommends It. 


Three weights: 


No. 10, Light; No. 20, Medium; No. 30, ssainly Width 64 inches. 


Beware of worthless imitations. FIBRE CHAMOIS. ° 
See that what you buy ts stamped 


70 be had at the Lining Counter 
of all Dry Stores. 


Goods 









“It took just 
two weeks 
from the 
very dayI 
received 


We 
order, 
logue, Order-s 


W. G. BAKER, (Dept. Y), 


Earn a Bicycle. 


We want to introduce our TEAS, SPICES 
and BAKING POWDER. You caa help us 
as did the young lady in the picture . 

Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order 
amounting in total to 200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade 
Bicycle; or sell 75 lbs. for a Boy’s Bicycle; 
for a Girl’s Bicycle ; 
Grade Bicycle; 30 lbs. for a Fairy Tricycle; 50 lbs. for 
a Waltham Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated 
Dinner Set ; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 
10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring. 

These articles are within the reach of many Ladies 
and Gentlemen and of many bright Boys and Girls. 


pay the express or’freight if cash is sent with 
Write 


100 Ibs. 
225 Ibs. for a Gentlemen’s High- 


our full address on postal for Cata- 
neet and particulars. 





Interlining, 


Springfield, Mass. | 


319 
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. MENNEN’S. 
q BORATED TALCUM C 
* H . 
: Oliel FOWGEF, ; 
+ ” 
+ Approved by Highest , 
e _pnetical Authorities e 
« P i 
+ » 
¢ ic... ae J * 
* Positively Kelieves Prickly Ie at, Nettle Rash,» 
«Chafed Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Blotches, » 
¢ Pimples, makes the skin smooth and healthy. 
@ Take no substitutes. Sold by 
druggists or mailed for 25 cents 


be ¢ ame mailed (Name this paper 
(ERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. ra 
7. 7--* 


$200.00 IN GOLD GIVEN. 
Of Special Interest to Students and Teachers. 
of Baltimore, Md.. are 








R, H. WOODWARD COMPANY, 
| making a most liberal offer of $200.00 toany one who will 
sell 200 cgptes of “Gems of Religious Thought,” a new 
book by Talmage. This is one of the most popular books 
published. 3 ¢ ditions sold in 60 days. Agents sell 10 to 
15 copies a day. An Estey organ, retail price 270.00, 
given for selling 110 copies in 3 months. A $100 bieycle 
given for selling 80 copies in 2mouths. A gold watch 
for selling 60 copies in one month. This premium in 
addition to commission. Complete outfit 35c. Freight 
paid, credit given. Agents wanted also for * Talks to 
Children About Jesus.” 160,000 ¢ opies sold, and it is now 
selling faster than ever ame terms and conditions 
as on “Gems of Religious ‘Thought " Other popular 
books and Bibles also. ‘hey offer special and most 
a al rates to students and teachers for summer 

ation. During last summer, a large number of 
stude nts and teachers canvassed for their books. 
Among the list, there were 23 who made over $200.00, 
7 #20.00 premium, and 76 made over 


7 who won the 
#150 for their summer work. Write them immediately 


















should have our 
Spring and 
ve r a st Cata- 
logues A and RB, 
They show everything that is 
new, and will be mailed free 
upon request. 











our choice 
of any of these 


laundered waists 


90 Cents 
postpaid to any part of the 
world. Complete descrip- 
tions in our Catalogue ‘*A,’” 
which also shows (: ‘apes from 
2.50 to $15; Jacket .15 to 
ous, A Sie Wai Waists, = 


sts 

ts, $1 1 to siz, 2 Suite . i up Mackin- 
. 5 to sw. O atalozue “B’’ illustrates 

ane Suits from $6 to $22 Terms cash or 

We are the only manufacturers in Amer- 


ee a an naa 


om that sel! direet to consumers at wholesale prices. 


ARD B.GROSSMAN 


tyiess STATESHCulcagte U 


ING E 


Sent 2a 
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Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
“Yes, Lam happy to through + merits of HAN. 
SON’S CORN SALVE can now walk with ease. 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
vinee you i ut some imitation is just as good: se ue by 
mail to W. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 

kKvery A, is warranted to ¢ ure, r money refunded, 


Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 


“Ww hat! 











| THE tev 
RU BBE 
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2 \ (ORKS CO, 
_HARTFORD. CONN. 














The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weery issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. e do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, cr Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals. iree weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
te 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








HIP-DISEASE. 


The common form of hip-disease is that caused 
by tubercular inflammation. 

Children in all conditions of life are subject to it. 
The delicate and the weak suffer most frequently, 
as would be expected, but occasionally it attacks 
those of ruddy and well-nourished appearance. 

It occurs as a sequel to weakness of the system, 
let the cause of the weakness be what it may. 
Attacks of acute infectious disease, convalescence 
from surgical operations, and even prolonged 
subjection to unhealthy conditions are among its 
predisposing causes. 

The hip-joint, as well as the lungs, is therefore to 
be regarded as fertile soil for disease to flourish 
in as soon as the vitality of the body reaches a low 
ebb. 

Indeed, convalescence from children’s diseases 
should be regarded as a period still fraught with 
danger, rather than as a time for the relaxation of 
vigilance. The vital powers are for a time handi- 
capped after every illness. 

Almost every case of hip-disease is ascribed by 
the mother to a fall. It is true that a fall may be 
the immediate occasion of the trouble, but behind | 
it in every instance is a lowered vitality. As is 
true of other grave disorders, the external evidence | 
of hip-disease is at first slight. Pain in the knee | 
is often complained of, though the disease is in the | 
hip. Usually pain is slight or absent. | 

The first and most important evidence of the 
disease is a limp, which may be slight or more 
noticeable. When such a symptom is noticed in a 
child, treatment should be sought at once, since 
the chance of complete recovery is lessened every 
time the weight of the body is thrown upon the 
leg. | 

A suitable apparatus will render the joint | 
motionless, and at the same time remove the ten- 
sion of the surrounding muscles. Several weeks, 
or even months, of this treatment are required to 
effect a cure, which may be complete and leave 
no stiffness of the joint; but in almost all neglected 
cases, and even in some that receive prompt atten- 
tion, marked deformity results. 

It should be borne in mind, then, that even a 
slight limp in a child calls for immediate action. 
In any case, absolute rest of the joint is to be 
recommended until the cause of the difficulty is 
discovered. 
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HE HAD NEVER TAKEN A BATH. 


It is not always easy to draw the line between 
luxury and necessity. Few in the present day 
would feel inclined to place it just where it was 
drawn by a writer of 1664, who speaks of “a luxury 
of cleanliness which is beginning to spread, and 
which consists in washing one’s hands every day, 
and one’s face almost as often.” Truly, our 
ancestors must have been dirty when a daily 
handwashing was a luxury, and the face received 
a little less attention than the hands! 

Another writer of the same century, inculeating 
this principle of cleanliness, says, “There is one 
particular most necessary to the preservation of 
health, and that is to keep one’s person clean. 
For this reason this chief thing must not be for- 
gotten—that a person should wash his hands 
frequently, and sometimes his face.” 

The condition of the remainder of the person, 
after the hands had been attended to and the face 
had received an occasional bath, is left to the 
imagination of the reader. 

But old-time ideas have not quite vanished from 
the face of the earth, and there yet remains at 
least one man who might compete with the good 
old days in the matter of uncleanliness. He lives 
in Holland, if accounts are to be credited, and is a 
councillor in a small town. 

It was recently proposed to establish public | 
baths in that place, but the soul of the worthy | 
official was stirred by the thought of this terrible | 
waste of public money. He strenuously opposed | 
the innovation on the ground that it was an indul- | 
gence purely luxurious, quite useless from a 
sanitary point of view, and therefore utterly | 





| old. 


| the shootin 


| lungs. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


unworthy of a town council desirous of making an | Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 


economical use of the taxpayers’ money. To give 
force to his views he had recourse to personal 
experience, and declared that in the course of a 
long life he had never indulged in the luxury of 
bathing. 

Of the result of the words of the good dirty man, 
whose person could be so effectively used to point 
his moral, we are not told. 


LINCOLN’S GOOD HEART. 


The following testimony to Lincoln’s unfailing 
kindness is borne by Mr. C. A. Dana, who had 
abundant opportunities to see the President under 
circumstances that would be sore trials to any 
man’s temper: 


He was kind at heart, not from mere politeness. 
I never heard him say an unkind thing about any- 
body. Now and then he would laugh at ae 
ocose or satirical that somebody had done or said, 

ut it was always pleasant humor. 

I noticed his sweetness of nature particularly 
with his little son, a child at that time perhaps six 
or eight years old, who used to roam the depart- 
ments, and whom everybody called Tad. He had 
a defective palate, and couldn’t speak very plainly. 
Often I have sat by his father reporting to him 
about some important matter that I had been 
ordered to inquire into, and he would have this 
boy on his knee; and while he woald perfectly 
understand the report, the striking thing about 
him was his affection for the child. 

He was good to everybody. Once there was a 

eat gathering at the White House on New Year’s 
day, and all the diplomats came in their uniforms, 
and all the officers of the army and navy in Wash- 
— were in full costume. A little girl of mine 
Sald: 

“Papa, couldn’t you take me over to see that?” 

I said yes; so I took her over, and put her in a 
corner where she beheld this gorgeous show. 
When it was finished, I went up to Mr. Lincoln 
and said: 

“T have a little girl here whd wants to shake 
hands with you.” e went over to her and took 
her up and kissed her and talked to her. She will 
never forget it if she lives to be a thousand years 
That was the nature of the man. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


A person who knows exactly the right thing to 
do in a sudden emergency, without stopping to 
think at all, deserves to have his presence of mind 
noted and commended. A German drum-major 
has lately attained such distinction, with good 
reason. 


A regiment of the imperial army, resting on a 
country road, was appalled to see a great bull 
madly pursuing a little child in a field which was 
near by, and ry so far away that the child could 
not be reached in time to save it, nor yet saved by 
of the animal. 

The bull had his horns down, and all the soldiers 
were horrified to see that in another moment the 
child must be gored to death. For an instant no 
one seemed to know what to do, and then the 
drum-major shouted to the buglers of the band, 
who stood near with their instruments in their 
hands, to sound a loud blast. They looked aghast. 

“Sound, I say, for God’s sake, to save the child!” 
he repeated. 

Then the buglers blew a blast at the top of their 
The drum-major knew that animals of the 
cow kind are so much affected by strange and high- 

itched musical sounds that they seem compelled 
0 imitate them. This bull proved to be no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

As soon as he heard the bugle blast he paused 
in his pursuit of the child, glanced toward the 
band, raised his head, and began to bellow madly. 
The buglers kept up as high and discordant a 
tumult as they could, and meantime soldiers were 
running to the rescue of the child. 

Before the bull had finished his attention to the 
bugles the child was in a place of safety. 


GREAT WAVES. 


A traveller who crossed the Atlantic in company 
with an army officer says that in spite of his 
sympathy for his companion’s suffering from the 
pangs of seasickness, he could not help deriving 
considerable amusement from it. 

Going into the stateroom one particularly rough 


| day, he found his pe tossing in his bert 7" 
r 


muttering in what at 
delirium. 

Stooping over to catch his words, the friend 
heard him say, “Sergeant, major, sergeant, male, 
oh, only eighth corporal; brigadier-general, briga- 
dier-general, ugh, lieutenant-general, a-a-a-h!”’ 

“What are you saying?” asked the friend in 
some alarm, as the sufferer looked piteously up at 
him after his last gasping ‘‘a-a-a-h!’ 

“Assigning the waves their rank,” said the 
military man, rolling over toward the wall again. 
“There have been eight lieutenant-generals within 
the last twenty minutes!” 


st appeared to be a sort o: 


A TEST OF HONESTY. 


The highly respectable French simpleton, Mon- 
sieur Calino, discovered the other day that he had 
left his umbrella somewhere. As he had visited 
three stores, he knew it must be in one of them. 
So he started back and visited all three in turn. 

“It has not been found here,” he was told in the 
first store, and Monsieur Calino shrugged his 
shoulders a little and went out. 

At the next store the same response was made. 
Monsieur Calino shrugged his shoulders still 
higher, and went to the third store. 

here the umbrella was waiting, and was 
promptly turned over to him. 

“Well,” he exclaimed with satisfaction, “I must 
say that you are more honest than they are at 
those other stores!” 


FAR-SEEING SCOTCHWOMAN. 


It would probably take many generations of 
undesired and undesirable adversity to train 
Americans into the far-seeing thriftiness of the 
Scotch. An illustration of this thrift is contained 
in the story of a Scotechwoman who had been 
promised a present of a new bonnet by a lady. 
Before she made the purchase, the lady called and 
asked the good woman: 

“Would you rather have a felt or a straw bonnet, 
Mrs. Wilson?” 

“Weel,” said Mrs. Wilson, “I think I'l! tak’ a 
strae ane; it'll maybe be a mouthfu’ to the coo 
when I’m done wi’ it!” 


| of Burnett’s Cocoaine. 








mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
[Adv. 








SPALDING’S 
Official Base Ball Guide for 1896 


contains the playing rules—470 pictures of ball- 
A, players, the group pictures are worth ‘re * 
statutes of the games—averages of all the 
leagues and other information that makes it 
a valuable publication for youn players to have. 
All players should read Henry Chadwick’s 
es on Batting, Base-Running. 
-<—' 


Price, by Mail, 10 Cents. 
Free—Handsome Illus. Cata. devoted to Base Ball. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. 


The coolness ts refreshing; 
the roots and herbs invigor- 
ating ; the two together ant- 
mating. You get the right 
combination in HIRES 


artic 








Rootbeer. 
Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A 2%c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhcre. 

1896 pattern, é W. quick repair 

neumatic tire. Best material and design. 

jyuaranteed for one year. Wililsend C.O.D., 

500 miles upon receip $5.00, to guarantee charges. 

For further particulars, write 
ONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


50 BUYS AN “A-I” WHEEL 
subject to range | to any express office within 
oO 





111 to 118 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO. 
ROME “to 
if 


Finest made. Nickel - plated. 
Highly finished, Can be carried 
from Stove able. “Rome” 
means perfection. 

Ask any dealer for the ‘* Rome’? 
or send to us for descriptive circu- 
lars and prices. 


ROME MPG. CO., Rome, N.Y. 
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i Glove! 





Glove transaction enables 
us to offer these 


Ladies’ 4- Button 


Washable 


; 
amois 
Gloves 
ery, Black stitching and 
« 
. 
: 





with 3 rows Embroid- 
lain self-color, the $1.00 


ind, at 44 
69c. Sgn 


For Bicycling, Tennis, Seashore and Street 
wear, Chamois Gloves are the newest and most 
popular gloves on the market to-day. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
3d Av., 59th and 60th Sts., New York. § 
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JUNE 18, 1896. 


Perfect methods alone bring 
perfect results. Sallowness 
or blemishes cannot be buried 
under powders or cosmetics. 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Compiexion 
Brush 


removes the cause by givin 
the skin health. Its velvet- 
like, urgent action upon the 
delicate face-muscles brings 
out the lines of grace, deties 
wrinkles and gives a natural, 
free and honest beauty. Arti- 
ficial means will only defeat 
: 2 rofess to attain. 
Bailey’s Brush is an honest beautifier; it is clean, 
healthy and gn d sensible. Nature endorses 
it by responding immediately to the action. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods. 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, . 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, . . 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large), . 
Bailey’s Rubber 
Bailey's Rubber ¢ 
Bailey's Rubber ! cure, . 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 


€. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LEEMING MILES & CO., Agents, Montreal. 














A Triumph 


in wheel building. 
The 





e 
Bicycle 
is a beauty and a winner for ease, style and 
comfort. Tool steel bearings. Highest finish. 
See our ’96 models, 4 wheels and perfect tan- 
dem. Send 2 2c. stamps for Ben-Hur March. 


CENTRAL CYCLE MFG. CO., 
77 Garden Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





May be made with half the wear upon 
wheel and rider, if the chain be well lubricated with 


Dixon’s Cycle Chain Graphite, 
faster, coast farther, and climb hills easier. 


Helps you to scorch 
Prevents the chain from wear- 


_ing and rusting; saves many an expense for repairs. Made of choicest graph- 
ite, combined with other ingredients that have been proven perfect— 


DIXON'S 
CYCLE CHAIN GRAPHITE 


has an agreeable odor—won’t mould, crumble, or catch dust. 


for narrow chains and tool bags. 


Made in small sticks 


Sample stick by mail for ten cents. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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CLOSE & CONE, 


IF PICTURE 
E “QUAD, 


163 State St., 


THE ONLY 
Practical Camera 


$500. 





CIARA TAU RTT 











It does the work of 
other Cameras costing 
two and three times 
as much, and a child 
can operate it. 

Size of Camera 4°. * 
4% x6inches. Can be 
loaded and unloaded 
in daylight. 

Itis the only Camera 
using the new Quad 
ruplex Plate Holde: 


+ 
. EVERY . 


“QUAD” 


Is Fally Guaranteed. 
+ 


Ask your Dealer 
for it, or send us 
two 1-cent stamps 
for illustrated cata- 
logue and sample 
of work. 

1il. 


Chicago, 
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A Gold Watch. 


Three days before school opened Miss Hannah 
Brooks fell down-stairs and broke her right leg. 
As a result there was no teacher for Hillside 
school. 

**And I don’t know where to get one on such 
short notice,” said Mr. Jackman, chairman of 
the school committee. ‘‘I supposed that when I 
hired Miss Brooks I’d got through. .Now I don’t 
know of a teacher who is not already engaged.” 

“T’m not, father.” 

Mr. Jackman turned in surprise to his daughter 
Edna. 

“You, Edna?” he said. ‘What do you mean, 
child ?” 

“‘Child!’” exclaimed Edna, with a laugh. 
‘‘Am I always going to be only a child to you, 
father, dear? You forget that I have reached 
the advanced age of eighteen.” 

“What has that to do with your teaching the 
Hillside school?” asked Mr. Jackman, looking 
with fatherly admiration at the tall, slender and 
very pretty girl before him. 

“It means that I feel myself competent to 
teach the Hillside school. Indeed, I ought to be 
ashamed if I were not competent to teach the 
spring and summer term of a little country school 


after all the educational advantages one of the | 


best fathers in the world has given me. 

“T was thinking but yesterday,’ she added 
more seriously, “that I should like to teach at 
least one school term. Professor Jacobson of 
the academy says that teaching is excellent 
discipline for a young man or a young woman, 
and he advises his graduates to teach a term or 
two. I thought of asking you to let me teach the 
school when I first came home from the academy, 
but concluded not to speak about it after I heard 
that Hannah Brooks had been engaged. Now 
that she is out of the question, won’t you let me 
take her place?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Jackman, hesitatingly, “‘I’ll 
see Mr. Johnson and Mr. Homans, the other 
members of our school board, and if they are 
willing, why, 1 suppose I am. I have the 
authority to engage any teacher I please, but I 
don’t want to give the school to my own daughter 
without the consent of the other members of the 
committee. If they do not object, you may begin 
your brilliant career as a teacher next Monday.” 

“It will certainly be very brilliant, with twelve 
or fifteen little barefooted boys and girls in 
attendance,” replied Edna. 

Mr. Johnson and Mr. Homans were quite 
willing to engage Edna. Accordingly on the 
following Monday she walked to the little red 
brick country schoolhouse about a mile from her 
home to begin her duties. 

At the breakfast-table that morning she had 
said: ‘‘I have spent my school money, in imagin- 
ation at least, before I have earned it.” 

‘For what?” asked her brother Hal. 

“Well, I’ve thought for some time that I should 
like to have a pretty gold watch. It will be 
especially pleasant to have one that I earned 
myself. I am to have sixty dollars for the three 
months’ term of the school. I am told I can get 
a very neat watch for fifty dollars at most, and a 
beautiful little chatelaine watch-chain for the 
other ten. That’s what I’m going to do with my 
money—when I have earned it.” 

“Better earn it first,” said Hal, teasingly. 

“T intend to earn it in the fullest sense of the 
word,” replied Edna. 

She felt she had earned it long before the end 
of the term came. It proved to be a very warm 
spring and summer. The confinement was not 
agreeable in itself, and in addition to have to 
teach fifteen or sixteen dull little children who 
were “stupidly good’”’ was very tiresome indeed. 

But when the last day had come and gone Edna 
was proud to think that she had done her full 
duty by her little pupils. When they filed out of 
the house at the close of the “last day” she gave 
each of them a pretty card and a good-by kiss- 
Then, having swept the schoolroom and locked 
up the building, she set out for the house of Mr. 
Homans, the treasurer of the district, to receive 
her sixty dollars. 

The money was paid in six crisp ten-dollar 
bills. Mr. Homans rolled them up compactly 
and put a small rubber band about them before 
handing them to her. 

Edna tucked the bills into one of the tiny 
pockets of her pretty white apron, and then put 
her handkerchief carefully on top of them. This 
done, she started for her home. 

In the middle of a wooded tract through which 


her homeward path lay she met a young woman 
of about her own age. Edna bowed formally to 


the girl, who nodded and passed on without 
speaking. 

_ This was Huldah Bearce. Her family was 
very poor and did not have a good reputation. 


It is not praising her highly to say that she was | 


“the best of the lot.’ 

Her mother was a shiftless, ignorant woman ; 
her father indeed was intelligent, but drank much 
more than was good for him. Her two older 
brothers were idle and dissolute. 

Huldah was Shabbily dressed, and would 
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probably have avoided Edna altogether had she 
seen her in time to do so. want to go to the Reedville academy and learn 
Five minutes after their meeting Edna was | stenography and typewriting. Now, I am not 
standing in the middle of the road with one | going to leave you until you have promised to let 
hand pressed to her wildly beating heart and a me loan you the money you need. I can do it 
frightened look in her eyes. She had discovered | easily, for I do not really need my school money 
that her money was gone! now. The summer term at the academy begins 
“T must have lost it when I climbed over the next Wednesday, and you must go. 1’ll help you 
| fence back by the brook. It must have dropped to get ready, and do anything I can for you.” 
out of my pocket then. I’ll run back and look | Huldah was crying softly. 
for it!’’ — 
| She hurried back to the brook. Huldah| A year anda half later Edna one evening held 
| Bearce had just climbed over,the fence and gone five ten-lollar bills up before her father and said, 
a little way beyond it, wh Edna called out | triumphantly : 
| imperatively : | “You see, Mr. Papa, I did get my money 
“Wait a minute, Huldah Bearce—wait!” | back !”” 
Huldah turned around without speaking.| ‘What money?” 
Edna climbed over the fence and said, excitedly : “The money I loaned Huldah Bearee. She 
| Tf Jost a roll of money just a few minutes ago. has just been here to pay it. You never would 
| I must have lost it climbing over the fence. I have known her, she was dressed so neatly and 
| know I had it just before I reached the fence. looked so well. She has been filling an important 
Did you see it?” position in Reedville for four months, and has 


“T hear,” said Edna, presently, “that you 








Edna did not realize, in her excitement, how been engaged permanently at forty dollars a| 


|accusing her tone was. Huldah guessed her month. There never was a prouder or happier 
suspicion at once. Her eyes flashed and a bit of | girl.” 
color came to her pale cheeks. “I’m truly glad of it,” said Mr. Jackman. 

“No,” she said coldly, “I have not seen it.” ‘*They say that the Bearce boys, and even the old 
| Her tone irritated Edna. “Of course,’ she man, have begun to spruce up and try to be 
said, ‘I didn’t say that you iad seen it, Huldah | somebody since Huldah set them the example.” 
Bearce, although —” | “She'll be the making of the whole family. 

“Although what?” said Huldah, sternly. | You’ve no idea how changed she is. It’s worth 

“Nothing, only no one else has passed me ten times my fifty dollars to have helped to bring 
coming in this direction, and I thought that maybe | it all about. And now, Mr. Papa, we'll go to 
you had found it, and —” | town to-morrow and get that gold watch and 
| And that 1 would make no effort to find the | chain.” J. L. HARBOUR. 
owner if I had found it?’’ interrupted Huldah. 

“I didn’t say that.” A at tes Deafness and Catarrh cured. Relief at once. 

“You have looked it and implied it, if you | Sample free. Nazone Co.,Boston,Mass. Cor. invited. [ Adv. 
haven't said it in so many words.” 

Her manner was so dignified and self- 


possessed that Edna, who was quick-tempered, BOYS ! BOYS ! ! 


was ered by it. 
as angered by i The 4th is coming! 


“Well,” she said, “I’m very glad if, as you | 
say, you haven’t found it. It makes my hopes| srxTy MINUTES of your time selling our teas 
of getting it again better.” = | and coffees will secure enough firecrackers to 
“You dare to talk in that way to me!” cried | '*** AUL DAY. Send for particulars. 
Huldah, hotly. | WILDE & WRIGHT, Natick, Mass. 
“Yes, I do,” retorted Edna; and then, losing 
all control of herself, she added, “If I don’t | 
find the money, I shall always think that you 
found it.” 




















“Ves, in a Minute!” 


This may be the last minute before break- 
fast some morning when the fire is slow and 
breakfast is doomed to be late. 








“Think anything that you please, Edna Jack- 
man, but I can tell you that I am as honest as In this last “‘minute” you can 
She turned and walked rapidly away. Edna ‘6 
went back to the fence, and dropping to her | Minute 
searched long and carefully there, and then | 
climbing over the fence, knelt down on the other | 
the roll of bills. and provide a rich, nourish- ai 
Pinning the money into her dress pocket she | me Cocatnet Gm, 
the expression of her face changed. 
< B “ = ’ Your Grocer keeps it, order it. 
She was, in spite of her quick temper, a warm-|] ..44 to us for Gemute Basings 28 Beck ot 
Recipes FREE. 
was found, she realized her injustice to Huldah | WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 
Bearce 

















II. 
SHIRT-WAIST SETS. fs"%.2%.catst 


Dresden Enamelled Hand-Painted Shirt-Waist Set and 
Belt Pin ever sold forthe money. Agents wanted. Send 
for Catalogue of Latest Novelties in Gold, Silver and 
Plate. HOLBROOK & Brown, North Attleboro, Mass. 


FREE. 


This beautiful WRITING DESK 
and BOOK CASE combined. Solid 
Oak. Height 5 feet, width 2 feet, 6 
inches. Send us orders for 30 pounds 
Tea or Baking Powder (as per our 

rice hst). We will ship goods to you 

‘reight or Express paid, which- 
ever is the cheapest way, allow 

you ONE WEEK to deliver 
goods to your customers, collect 
the money and return same to us by 
Express Money-Order or Post- 
Office Money-Order. 

On receipt of Full Payment for #>——4 
goods sent we will ship - —~ 

DESK FREIGHT PAID. 
Order Blanks sent by mail on receipt of name and address. 


G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
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: “OLD GLORY” BADGE, 


The New 

American 

Emblem. 
Should 

be worn by 
every 

American 

on 


4th of July 


and other 
Holidays, 
and during 








TRADE-MARK. 
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& rat arruco ron. f Presidential Campaign. 

3 Boys and As“ Old Glory” floats over 

x Girls wanted | every Free Public School, so 

& «& Agents in let every school boy and girl 

pd every City wear the “ Old Glory ” Badge. 
and Town in e 

* the UaS. 10 cts. post-paid. 

7 — 1 —— 

: Liberal THE POCKET FOLDING FLAG CO., 

* Commission. MALDEN, MASS. 
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Medals. 





MAKES 


COOKING 
EASY. 





WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


Agents in all prominent Cities and Towns in 
New England. 





you are, and I don’t care what you think !”’ cook . . 
knees, began to search for her money. She) 
Tapioca” 
side, and to her delight, put her hand at once on | 
hurried homeward, but before she had gone far | ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
hearted, generous girl. Now that her money cipes ke 
She was very quiet all through the evening, nor | 






adventure. She tried not to think of Huldah, | 
but of the watch and chain which she planned to | 
go with her father to the city the next day to| 
buy. A bit of conversation at the tea-table made 
the task the harder. 

“Squire Bennett told me something rather | * 
queer to-day,”’ her father had said. ‘He told me ’ 
that old Dan Bearee’s daughter Huldah came to| * 
see him to-day and wanted to borrow fifty dollars ; 
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so that she could go to the academy to learn 
shorthand and typewriting.”’ 
“Did he-let her have it?” asked Mrs. Jackman. 
“No, of course not,” he answered. “She had 
no security but her own unindorsed note to offer. 


could she bring herself to say anything about her | ” apeeceeeraeeaea LLLRLR RRR. LL RMR RL LRM RL RR RR RR RM LLL LLL LLL LRRARRP 


There’s Rest, Health, Pleasure, 
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Fairfield Automatic 


Lawn Swing. 


OLD AND YOUNG ALIKE ENJOY ITS GENTLE 
JOG OR BREEZE-CREATING SWEEP. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. If your 
dealer does not keep them, send to us for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue and prices. 


Suitable for Lawn or Piazza. 
FAIRFIELD LAWN SWING CO., Brunswick, Me. 


Who would take such a note from any of the ee ee ee ee 





Bearces ?” 

“They say that Huldah is really different from 
the others,” said Mrs. Jackman. “It’s a pity 
the poor girl couldn’t be given a chance, if she 
wants to make something of herself and redeem 





the credit of the family. If I had fifty dollars I 
would gladly let her have it.” 

“And that would probably be the last you 
would see of it,” said Mr. Jackman, who had 
had some unfortunate experiences in loaning 
money. 

“T would risk it. It might be the very making 
of the poor girl. She ought to be encouraged.” 

The Bearces lived in an old dilapidated house 
about a mile from the Jackmans. Everything 
about it indicated a shiftlessness and neglect that 
only the men of the family could remedy. 

Huldah had gone down the road to find the 
cow on the evening after her meeting with Edna. 
She was greatly depressed. The unfortunate 
| quarrel deepened her discouragement. There 
were tears in her eyes as she hurried along. 

Suddenly Huldah saw Edna come out of a 
lane leading into the main road. She dashed 
away her tears and looked defiant. 

“Huldah,” Edna said, coming quickly but 
humbly forward, “I did you a great injustice 


this afternoon. I am sorry for it. Will you 
forgive me.” 
Huldah’s eyes brightened. out nervous systems, 


“Yes, I will,” she said, and she held out her the house. 


hand. Edna clasped it warmly. A moment 
later they were seated together on a fallen log by 
| the roadside talking like old friends. 


Your Grocer will supply you. 
















The up-to-date woman wante no salts, stimulants or other artificial invigorants, only 


It is pleasant and refreshing, and 
at the same time is healthful and 
strengthening and nourishes worn- 

Keep it in 


Buy it by the Glass of your Druggist. 
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BENSDORP’S" 
“atcn COCOA 


Makes delicious Iced Cocoa, Sher- 
bet, Ice Cream, Frozen Pudding, 
Cake Frosting, etc. Distinguished 
from other brands by its delicate 
flavor. 


When Picnicking take a can 
of “BENSDORP’S” with you. 


FREE! 


Free Sample, also a few Choice Receipts 
for making Iced Drinks, Ice Cream, etc., sent | 
on request. 


S. L. BARTLETT, 28 Broad St., Boston. 








| 








See that each Can has a 
YELLOW WRAPPER. 
































DYSPEPSIA, CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-° THAYER’S -- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
relief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always uniform, 


Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


3 HENRY THAYER & CO., - Cambridgeport, Mass. 
© @OO® O® 











‘THE popularity of Lunch- 

eon Beef is not an (@p 
accident, but the result of a “WY 
most careful process of cook- 
ing and seasoning choice 
beef, retaining the nourish- 
ment and giving to the world 
a most delicious meat within 
the economy of every family. 


Luncheon Beef 


is seasoned with vegetables 
and spiced while cooking—a 
distinguishing feature found in 
this meat alone. 
Sold in 3, 2 and 6-pound cans, 
Your dealer can supply you. 
_ ARMOUR PACKING CO., 
Kansas City, U.S.A. 
GEO. WM. BENTLEY CO., Boston, Gj 
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1847 ROGERS BROS. Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., can be seen 
at the store of every first-class jeweler or dealer in Sterling Silver 
or Electro Plate. The “1847” goods have stood the test for nearly 
HALF A CENTURY, which proves conclusively that they are the 
Best. If you desire the Original and Guaranteed “ROGERS” Goods, 
see that every article is stamped with their Trade-Mark. 
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1847 Rogers Bros. Fruit Rnives. 


Solid Steel, Quadruple Silvereplated and an Attractive Pattern. 


Six Knives given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 25 cts. additional, with 15 cts. for postage and 
packing. Sold for $1.10, postage and packing 15 cts. extra. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


20! Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


























A look at SUNLIGHT SOAP 


will convince you of its clearness, its sweetness, its purity. 


You have only to use it once in your laundry to know 
that it washes clothes with the least labor, and leaves 
them uninjured and white as snow. 


heasshew tate" SUNLIGHT SOAP int. 




















